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For every purpose... 


for every pleasure... 


HYMNS CLASSICAL 
FAVORITES 
Songs for 
CHILDREN 
to sing 


play the versatile LOWREY 


‘ 


How wonderful when music can be such an important most every kind of educational and recreational activity. 
part of learning and growing up! And how easily The See and play The Lowrey now at your nearby Lowrey 


Lowrey suits itself to every activity and occasion. All 
Lowrey spinet models have two 44-note manuals, plus 
pedals and an exciting array of percussion effects. And, 
of course, Lowrey organs are easily moved from room 
to room, floor to floor—without the danger of getting 
out of tune. 

That’s why in schools, churches and institutions 
from coast to coast, Lowrey organs are enhancing al- 
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Organ Studio (listed in the Yellow Pages), or phone to 
have one brought to you. The Lowrey Organ Com- 
pany, 7373 N. Cicero, Lincolnwood, Chicago 46, Ili. 


THE LOWREY ORGAN 


Its patented and exclusive features make the difference 
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GRAY-NOVELLO 


A New Cantata 
for Lent or Holy Week! 


TO CALVARY 


by 
EVERETT TITCOMB 


For Mixed Chorus, Youth Choir 
ad lib, Minister (Reader) and 
Congregation, with organ accom- 
paniment, Time of performance: 
35 minutes. 

Price $1.25 


> 


STANDARD CANTATAS 
for LENT and EASTER 
(For Mixed Voices) 
LEO SOWERBY 


Forsaken of Man ..... 
(Chorus Edition, 75¢) 


M. SEARLE WRIGHT 
The Green Blade Riseth 


DAVID H. WILLIAMS 
On the Passion of Christ 
Lamb of God ............... 


H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS 
Gethsemane to Golgotha ..... 

J. HAYDN 
The Passion . 


ALEC ROWLEY 


The Garden and the Cross 
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Editorially Speaking 


AFTER a seasonal interruption by the tradi- 

tional Christmas and New Year’s covers, 
Music Journal returns in this issue to the close 
relationship between great painting and great 
music. The picture is one of the less known mas- 
terpieces of the Dutch Frans Hals (1580-1666), 
The Singing Boys, now hanging in the Kassel 
Gallery in Germany. It is reproduced on our 
cover by courtesy of Artext Prints, Inc., Publish- 
ers and Importers of Fine Art Reproductions, 
Westport, Connecticut. 


it IS not too early to begin talking about the 

coming biennial meeting of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, which will be held in 
Atlantic City, N. J., March 18-22. The world fa- 
mous Convention Hall, with its monumental 
pipe organ, will be the official headquarters, with 
the ‘Traymore and other hotels accommodating 
members and guests. 

The theme of the convention is ““The Contem- 
porary Scene in Music Education,” emphasizing 
four categories: Music in the Curriculum, Con- 
temporary Music in the Schools, Music for the 
Gifted Child and Music in International Rela- 
tions. Three sessions will be devoted to General 
Music, with Egon Kraus, distinguished music 
educator from Cologne, Germany, as the con- 
sultant. 

There will be the usual Gala Festival Concert. 
presenting band, choral and orchestral music, 
distinguished soloists, special recitals, panel dis- 
cussions, practical exhibits, stimulating addresses, 
committee meetings, dinners, luncheons and 
lobby sings. Detailed information may be secured 
at any time from Miss Vanett Lawler, Secretary, 
at the Conference Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


HEN President Eisenhower broke ground 

for the Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts, he uttered these prophetic words: “The 
beneficial influence of this great cultural adven- 
ture will not be limited to our borders. Here will 
occur a true interchange of the fruits of national 
cultures. From this will develop a growth that 
will spread to the corners of the earth, bringing 
with it the kind of human message that only in- 
dividuals, not governments can transmit. 

“Here will develop a mighty influence for 
peace and understanding throughout the world. 
And the attainment through universal under- 
standing of peace with justice is today, as always, 
the noblest and most shining ideal toward which 
man can strive and climb.” 
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These words are already bearing fruit, and 
Lincoln Center is steadily becoming a practical 
reality. ‘The new Philharmonic Hall is definitely 
under way and should be available for the season 
of 1961-2. The Metropolitan Opera House is far 
more than a dream, as are also the Juilliard 
School of Music, the Repertory Theatre, a The- 
atre for the Dance, a Library-Museum, a Cham- 
ber Music and Recital Hall and other greatly 
needed buildings. 

An interesting film (in color) is now available, 
showing the opening ceremonies at the Lincoln 
Center, with President Eisenhower turning the 
first shovel of earth and making his memorable 
speech, Rise Stevens and Leonard Warren sing- 
ing and Leonard Bernstein conducting the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and Juilliard Chorus, John 
D. Rockefeller III speaking as President of the 
Center and Miss Stevens also serving as off-screen 
commentator. Some confusions and misconcep- 
tions are cleared up in this film, showing, for ex- 
ample, how conditions have been greatly im- 
proved for families moved into other quarters. 

There is still a crying need for funds to make 
the Lincoln Center a complete reality. This or- 
ganization is a non-profit corporation, tax-ex- 
empt. It is conducted in the interests of the 
American public, by leading citizens who have 
given unselfishly of their time, energy and 
money. Some of the foundations have contri- 
buted generously, and a helpful interest has been 
shown by the forces of government, business, la- 
bor, philanthropy and, above all, the individual 
American. Details may be had at the headquar- 
ters of the Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts, Inc., 10 Columbus Circle, New York City. 


HE delightfully informal article in our Janu- 

ary issue in which that great pianist, Artur 
Rubinstein, chatted about his family, created un- 
usually favorable reactions and unquestionably 
served to remind thousands of our readers of the 
charmingly human qualities of this distinguished 
artist. The material actually represented a con- 
versation between Mr. Rubinstein and Ralph 
Lewando during the past summer in Lucerne, 
Switzerland. While the facts in the story were all 
authentic (and unique in their presentation), it 
should in fairness be made clear that Mr. Rubin- 
stein did not do the actual writing and should 
not therefore have been credited with the “by- 
line.” This correction is gladly made by Music 
Journal, which still regards Artur Rubinstein as 
one of the greatest pianists of all time and the 
father of some remarkable children. >>> 
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“Adventures in Music,” Significant 
New Series for Elementary 
Schools by Howard Mitchell and 
the National Symphony 


4 Library for Schools 


sade 
{VENTURES IN MUSIC 


Here at last is symphonic repertoire for schools—in today’s 
glorious sound! Edited by noted educator Gladys Tipton, iff 
each of the ten volumes will include comprehensive “Notes “il Aca 
for Teachers.” First album (Grade 3, Vol. 1) now available 
in Living Stereo, Regular L.P., and Extended Play. 


The world’s greatest artists are on RCA VICTOR 4 


International Parade of Marches 


from AMERICA BLACK-FOXE MARCH—by Franz Waxman 
A “First” by an “Oscar-winning” composer. 
STAR PAGEANT—by Walter Fintayson 
Latest march by the composer of the successful 
marches “‘Storm King" and “Thunder Song.” 

CANADA POST HORN MARCH—by Norman Richardson 

Commissioned by the Canadian Postal Corps, 
based on the well-known “Mail Coach” call. 

GERMANY FLYING EAGLE-—by Blankenburg 
First American edition with revised instrumenta- 
tion to include P/C and C flutes. 

SPAIN EL GALLITO-—by S. Lope 
The most famous bull ring march in Spain—re- 
corded on numerous commercial discs. 
VIENNA PERSIAN MARCH-—by Johann Strauss 
arr. by Norman Richardson 

Recently revived and recorded by various 
orchestras. Makes an excellent tuneful march. 

ENGLAND FOUR MARCHES WITH A SPECIAL HI-FI 
7 inch 334% rpm RECORDING 
by BRITISH GUARDS BAND 
LYNWOOD 
PRAIRIE FLOWER ame 
Two of Hume's earlier marches—formerly avail- 
able in a March Folio. Suitable for junior bands. 
NELSON TOUCH—by Philip Hood 
PICCADILLY—by Arnold Steck 
Most successful recent marches from Europe. 


Full Band Set $2.00 each Record $1.00 
For FREE Thematic Brochure, write to: 


BOOSEY and HAWKES, Inc. 


P.O. Box 418, Lynbrook, L. 1., N. Y. 
(In Canada: 209 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


MUSIC AND LIFE 
LeVander Kinds 


USIC is more than a mere 

study; it is, in a sense, the 
essence of life, for its broad charac- 
teristics and features lie at the roots 
of nearly all life! 

The action of the tide, the inter- 
planetary movements of celestial 
bodies, the emergence and submer- 
gence of the seasons, the fast moving 
gait of the happy young man, the 
more deliberate and slowed-dowr: 
pace of the elderly man—all these 
and thousands of other examples 
stress music’s most essential feature, 
—rhythm! 

Needless to say, time and rhythm 
are indispensable factors of music. 
The word music is derived from the 
Greek word “muse.” According to 
Greek mythology there were nine 
Muses. These female semi-divine 
beings possessed the distinct and 
unique privilege of entering into 
the person of certain individuals to 
the extent that when the eloquent 
orator spoke, it was not he, but the 
Muse Orato speaking! When the 
singer sang a stirring hymn attesting 
the omnipotence of the gods, it was 
not he who sang, but Polyhymnia! 

Another unique quality that is 
possessed by music is the factor of 
harmonizing to the point of pleasant 
agreeableness tones which when 
struck without the full agreeing 
chord would clash! How strikingly 
characteristic of life, wherein grief 
and joy, pain and pleasure, defeat 
and triumph are all reconciled! 

Back of every horn blown, every 
violin bowed and every drum beaten 
is a wonderful story of confidence 
gained, of exultant joy and re-won 
faith that in a real sense is as ex- 
citing and as awesome as any other 
truly great experience. of life! 

Here the initiate is face to face 
with reality. Prior to this “baptism” 
has been the delightful period of 
the picturization of oneself with the 


Professor Kinds is a member of the music 
faculty of Natchez College, Mississippi, 
where he conducts classes in choral and 
instrumental music. He has also taught in 
other colleges of the South and earned his 
degrees at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, participating in the ac- 
tivities of choirs, bands, orchestras, oper- 
ettas, etc., and specializing in the philosophy 
of music as a whole. 
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instrument or branch of music of 
one’s choice. It is a deep thrill, de- 
fying all description, that greets the 
potential musician when he discov- 
ers that he can blow, beat, bow or 
sing! It is the discovery of a new 
world,—as exciting as that of the 
landing of Christopher Columbus 
at San Salvador in the new world in 
the year 1492! 

Indeed, a new world has been dis- 
covered and a new medium has been 
entered upon! To the limited di- 
mensions of a former life has been 


added another dimension that now . 


gives meaning, breadth, depth, 
height, warmth and quality to all 
other areas of life! To limited phys- 
ical eyes has been added sight that 
now penetrates many worlds! To 
limited ears has been granted the 
music of the spheres! 

The thrill of success that greets 
the musician is one that carries over 
into many other areas of life. In the 
words of the poet it comprises “an 
everlasting well of inspiration,” over- 
flowing the narrow confines of non- 
success! 

What a full life is guaranteed the 
man of music, who walks as a prince 
among men, creating friendships 
and fellowships that are universal in 
scope and eternal in time! And yet, 
how ironical that music was in him 
from the very beginning! Nothing 
has really been added. Training but 
gave direction, teaching but inspired 
through understanding and _ love, 
practice but refined the music of 
the ages within him! 

This, then, is that blessed state 
known to East Indian philosophers 
as “Sadhanna,” or the “realization 
of life!” When the words “I can 
play” are finally uttered, let us real- 
ize that in terms of the broad canvas 
of life, they can be translated “I can 
see! I can hear! I can feel! I can 
now begin to live!” >>> 


The 28th annual Tri-State Music 
Festival, sponsored by Phillips Uni- 
versity and the citizens of Enid, will 
be held May 4-7, 1960 in Enid, Okla- 
homa. More than 10,000 student 
musicians participated in the festi- 
val last year. Deadline for applying 
for membership in the selected 
groups (Symphony, Chorus, Band, 
or Double Reed Ensemble) is March 
Ist, 1960. 
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Red Collection feo 


New Brilliance for Brass! 


BRASS CHOIR | 


A superb collection of 8 carefully 
selected contemporary compositions 
enabling the Brass Choir group to 
express itself with a variety of musical 
moods, contrasts and colors. 


FOREVER YOURS. 


MAN CALLED PETER") 
by Alfred Newman 


GALBA’S MARCH 


(from "QUO VADIS") 
by Miklos Rozsa 


HAIL NERO, 
TRIUMPHAL MARCH 


(from “QUO VADIS") 
by Miklos Rozsa 


LYGIA 


(from “QUO VADIS") 
by Miklos Rozsa 


(MARDI GRAS 


(from “MISSISSIPPI SUITE") 
by Ferde Grote 


PRELUDE AND SERMON 
OF PETER 


(from "QUO VADIS") 
by Miklos Rozsa 


SHANGRI-LA 


by M. Malneck and R. Maxwell 


STREET SCENE 


by Alfred Newman 


Instrumentation 


Ist Bh Trumpet (Cornet) 
2nd Bh Trumpet (Cornet) 
3rd Bh Trumpet (Cornet) 
Ist and 2nd F Horns 
3rd and 4th F Horns 
Ist and 2nd Eb Horns 
3rd and 4th Eb Horns 
Ist Trombone 

2nd Trombone 

3rd Trombone 

Baritone (Bass Clef) 
Baritone (Treble Clef) 
Tuba 

Timpani 

Drums 


CONDUCTOR (Full Score) 
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| 
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| 
Price 
CONDUCTOR (Full Score) 2.00 
| FULL SCORE ON APPROVAL 
THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 
Sales ‘Agent for Robbies Leo Féist, Inc, Miller Music Corporation 
| 1540 BROADWA NEW YORKIEE 
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In Concert 
ARMANDO 


GHITALLA 
of the 


Boston 
Symphony 
Orchestra 


Carnegie 
Recital Hall 


March 27, 1960 


Mr. Ghitalla plays the Maftin Custom Committe 


FABIAN BACHRACH 


ELKHART, INDIANA’ 
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Opera, Alive or 


ELAINE 


HEN a singer has appeared on 

both the operatic and the con- 
cert stage, as well as outdoors, in 
night-clubs. and on radio, television 
and records, it is naturally difficult 
to select the most effective medium, 
not to speak of the personal satis- 
faction involved. Because of my fre- 
quent appearances on the home 
screen, particularly in the now fam- 
ous NBC-TV operas, the impression 
may have been created that this is 
my favorite vehicle for the interpre- 
tation of vocal music. 

Let it be clearly understood, there- 
fore, that I still consider myself pri- 
marily a “live” singer. With the 
greatest possible respect for the mir- 
acles achieved by modern television, 
it must be admitted that there is 
something about the immediate and 
personal reaction of an audience to 
an artist that nothing can replace. 
Even the knowledge that millions 
are listening on the air and perhaps 
watching every detail of action can- 
not quite equal the inspiration pro- 
vided by an auditorium filled with 
eager, responsive, encouraging faces, 
floating above thousands of hands 
more than ready to applaud at every 
opportunity. 

Television, however, has a pecul- 
iar fascination for the performer be- 


Elaine Malbin is unquestionably one of 
the most popular singers in the world to- 
day, having appeared in such widely differ- 
ent roles as Cio-Cio San, Salome, Joan of 
Arc, Musetta, Mimi, Micaela, Gilda, La 
Traviata, Zerlina and Susanna. She will 
soon appear in the London world pre- 
miere of a new opera by Arthur Bliss, and 
has been identified with such unusal parts 
as the Columbine of Busoni’s “Arlecchino” 
etc. She now divides her time mostly be- 
tween television and the living stage and 
is equally successful in both fields. 
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MALBIN 


cause of its obvious advantages, and 
also because of some disadvantages, 
which may not be quite so obvious, 
especially to the viewers in 
homes. Unquestionably grand opera 
cannot be treated by television as 
it is on the stage, and this fact has 
been clearly understood from the 
outset by those responsible for its 
successful TV production. It is neces- 
sary, first of all, to capture that 
feeling of intimacy which has rightly 
been called television’s greatest asset. 
Merely to photograph what the audi- 
ence sees in the opera house and to 
reproduce what it hears would be a 
fatal error. 


Intimate Effects 


Practically every scene should 
have to some extent the effect of 
a “close-up,” an effect that is physi- 
cally impossible on the operatic 
stage. The more elaborate ensembles 
and details of pageantry must be 
suggested rather than carried out 
literally, for when the home screen 
is crowded with small figures the 
result is confusing. A clever director 
can create the illusion of numbers 
by aiming his cameras at a few 
people at a time, while the sound 
does the rest. 

Obviously the difference between 
major and minor characters is greatly 
reduced by this intimate technique 
of the TV cameras and the practical 
co-operation of the microphones. 
There are no small voices in televi- 
sion, for the engineers can give 
them whatever volume they choose. 
This again may prove a handicap as 
well as an asset, although in general 
these masters of electronics produce 
such satisfactory results that a singer 
may safely put complete confidence 


in their skill. 

Since volume is no longer a, prob- 
lem (as it inevitably is in the larger 
opera houses), the singer can con- 
centrate’on vocal quality and expres- 
siveness and on the minute details 
of acting and facial expression. Ac- 
tually the voice is projected with 
a technique that is quite different 
from that of the operatic stage. 
Realism is now the ideal, instead of 
merely musical effect. 

It might almost be said that in 
grand opera one is primarily a 
singer, while on television the acting 
becomes more important. Moreover, 
the performer of a leading role must 
look the part sufficiently to convince 
the viewers in their living-rooms. 
The cameras can be very cruel, and 
no amount of make-up will disguise 
obvious inconsistencies of face o1 
figure. 

Perhaps I am fortunate in being 
rather small, so that a role like that 
of Madame Butterfly presents no 
problems of appearance. On _ the 
other hand, the TV cameras can 

(Continued on page 56) 
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PAUL NETTL 


EUROPEAN who comes to 

America is surprised, even to- 
day, at the tremendously important 
role of women in our country’s pub- 
lic life. This is especially true in the 
field of public education, and_re- 
lated perhaps to this is the fact that 
women are more influential in mu- 
sical life in America than anywhere 
else. Indeed, in a democracy, where 
prejudice regarding women’s intel- 
lectual and artistic faculties must 
not be allowed to exist, nothing else 
could be expected. For music has al- 
ways been a special province of 
women. The subjective world of 
sound is commensurate with the fe- 
male personality. Who, after all, 
brings to a child its first musical 
experiences, the kind of song in 
which elements of the world’s earli- 
est music may still be preserved? 

Some musicologists divide primi- 
tive music into two types: that of 
matrilineal and that of patrilineal 
cultures; in other words, that in 
which the influence of the males is 
predominant, as against that in 
which women play the dominant 
role. In the patrilineal cultures, one 
may expect to find excited melodies 
with large intervals, and in the ma- 
trilineal tribes, a subdued, soft, and 
smoothly flowing style. Peoples with 
male predominance dance by leap- 
ing, and their female counterparts 
with walk-like steps. 

It would surely be interesting to 
survey the history of music in order 
to identify the developments due to 
female influence. Certainly we would 
find that the development of solo 
singing in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, including opera, of course, 
would have been impossible without 
the female singing stars of that pe- 
riod. It is strange to find even the 
“masculine” musical culture of the 
Middle Ages existing as long as it 


did without the participation of 
women. Only gradually, however, did 
women appear on the stage of opera, 
and even the ballerina is a product 
of the 18th century, for only men 
danced in the great ballets of the 
Renaissance. 

But it would be a mistake to as- 
sume that the women of antiquity 
and the Middle Ages were musically 
inactive. The motto, “mulier tacet 
in ecclesia,” was frequently violated 
in the realm of the Franks. Thus we 
read, in a letter of Pope Zacharias 
to King Pepin (941): “We were very 
disturbed to hear that your women 
celebrate Mass.” We also know that 
choral singing by women was im- 
portant in the Middle Ages. In the 
convents of the 16th century, many 
documents tell us, not only singing 
but also instrumental music was a 
regular activity. And the nuns were 
not only performers, but also com- 
posers, as, for example, Claudia 
Francesca Rusca, a nun in the con- 
vent of St. Caterina in Milan, 
around 1630. Cornelia Calegari, from 
Bergamo, published important mo- 
tets in 1659. 


Women’s Oratorios 


Greater yet is the importance of\ 
women in the history of the oratorio. 
It is well known that the creator of 
the first of these “rappresentazioni” 
was a woman, Laura Guidiccione. 
Of great significance, moreover, were 
the four women’s conservatories in 
Venice, which were connected with 
the hospitals, orphanages and 
churches: the conservatories delle in- 
curabili, de mendicanti, di San Gio- 
vanni e Paolo, and della Pieta. The 
singing of these girls was praised by 
all literary travelers who visited Ven- 
ice after the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, among them Brosses, in his 


St. Cecilia, by Carlo Dolci. 
—Courtesy, Artext Prints, Inc. 


Lettres familiéres (1739), the Eng- 
lish music historian Charles Burney 
and Jean-Jacques Rousseau. When 
Emperor Joseph If came to Venice 
in 1769, he heard 100 girls perform 
the cantata La Reggia di Calypso by 
Bertoni, in the palace of Cavaliere 
Rezzonico. The seven best singers 
among them played the roles of the 
seven nymphs, while the rest formed 
the chorus. The emperor listened 
standing up. One of these perform- 
ances is portrayed by the famous 
Venetian painter, Francesco Guar- 
di, on his canvas, Concert in a Vene- 
tian Convent; it is now in Munich's 
Pinakothek, and shows young wom- 
en singing in the gallery while the 
elegant audience amuses itself in the 
festival hall downstairs. There is no 
trace of ecclesiastical or religious 
sentiment in this colorful painting, 
a Situation paralleled by the litera- 
ture of the time, which informs us 
of the extraordinary secular way of 
life in the musical convents. 

Occasionally some writers com- 
plain about the noisy conducting by 
some of the women. One source 
(Cramer, 1789) mentions Bianca 
Sacchetti, who occasionally conduct- 
ed the orchestra of the ‘“Mendican- 
ti.” Three years before, Goethe had 
heard an oratorio in that convent, 
and he surely would have enjoyed 
the performance if “the conductor 
had not beaten time with a rolled-up 
score, hitting the gate with it so 
loudly that one would have thought 
she was directing a group of school- 
boys.” 

But not only Venice had such a 
degree of female musical activity, 
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for we know of excellent female mu- 
sicians, even composers, in Vienna 
as well. In 1705, the “Oratorio di 
San Geminiano” by Catarina Grazi- 
ani was given in the Stephansdom. 
Another woman, Maria Anna di Ras- 
chenau, was the composer of the 
oratorio Le Sacre Visioni di Santa 
Teresa. In 1707 a work by Camilla 
Rossi Romana, an oratorio composer 
of some stature, was performed. In- 
deed, Romana’s scores show her spe- 
cial talent for orchestration, especial- 
ly her poetic and picturesque -char- 
acterization by means of instruments 
now forgotten, such as the bass lute 
and the shawm. 

In spite of these creative works, it 
must be admitted that women tend- 
ed to excel in the performing aspect 
of music. This is related to the 
physiological and psychological role 
of the female. As in physiology, so 
in music is woman not essentially 
productive, but reproductive. The 
misogynist Brahms, asked about the 
possibility of a woman as composer, 
replied, “She will be a great com- 
poser only when a man will have 
given birth to a child.” But this 
bon mot, true or untrue, is surely 
beyond the scope of this essay. 

Beginning with the 19th century 
there has appeared a formidable ar- 
ray of significant female composers 
such as Germaine Taillefer, famed as 
the only female member of the 
French Six, a group of musicians 
who more or less determined the 
course of 20th-century French music. 
And we must also mention some 
other French women composers, such 
as Lili and Nadia Boulanger and 
the once acclaimed Chaminade, as 
well as Armande Polignac, whose 
musical Salon became a center of 
artistic activities and whose oriental 
ballets were widely acclaimed. Pri- 
aulx Rainier, a South-African com- 
poser, was similarly renowned for 
her exotic compositions. Many more 
excellent women composers could be 
listed, including Americans. 

Only in performance, however, 
have women achieved world fame. 
The Renaissance, with its open- 
minded emphasis of purely human 
values, was especially favorable to 
the early development of female 
virtuosity. The ornamental style of 
singing, brought to its apex by the 
female voice, became an essential of 
the Baroque. The divas Faustina 
Bordoni and La Cuzzoni were paid 
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Three Musical Ladies 
(Master of the Half-Lengths.) 


—Courtesy, Artext Prints, Inc. 


vast fees for their performances in 
London. Already around 1600 fe- 
male singers of great fame appeared 
in the courts of Naples, Florence 
and Mantua. Duke Vincenzo Gon- 
zaga was not the only one overawed 
by Bella Adriana, the sister of the 
Neapolitan writer of tales, Giovanni 
Battista Basile. In 1600 all Italy 
spoke of this wonderful songstress, 
and also of “Madama Europa,” who 
enchanted the same court with her 
singing as well as her harp-playing. 
She was the sister of the important 
composer Salomone Rossi, a pioneer 
of early instrumental music and 
creator of the first collection of 
printed polyphonic cantorials (1620). 


Virtuoso Composers 


Occasionally the female virtuosi 
displayed a considerable talent for 
composition. Prominent among them 
is Francesca Caccini, born in 1588, 
the daughter of the great Giulio Cac- 
cini, one of the inventors of opera 
and of the new Baroque vocal style. 
Francesca composed a number of 
ballets, operas and cantatas, but her 
most famous work is the genial bal- 
let-opera La Liberazione di Ruggiero 
dall’ Isola d’Alcina, on a_ subject 
later also used by Handel in one of 
his greatest operas, and which can 
be traced to Ariosto’s epic Orlando 
Furioso. The performance took place 
in 1625, in honor of a visitor, the 
Polish Prince Ladislaus Sigismund, 
in the wonderful garden of the Villa 
Poggio Imperiale in Florence. It was 
a large-proportioned equestrian bal- 
let, with military units on horseback 


and on foot, and the dramatic tale 
of Ruggiero’s liberation from the 
sorceress’s bonds is really just an 
introduction to the musico-military 
games. The vocal parts of the opera 
have been preserved, and indicate 
the composer’s great talent. But the 
trumpet music which accompanied 
the horses, trained in the high Span- 
ish school, is lost. Is it not surprising 
to find a woman the composer of 
authentic cavalry music? 

Francesca Caccini, who was mar- 
ried to the singer and composer G. 
B. Signorini and had the nickname 
“La Cecchina,” also wrote other com- 
positions, including a Ballo delle 
Zigane (1614) and an unpublished 
operatic cantata, Rinaldo Innamora- 
to. She had a sister, Settima, who 
was the wife of the musician Ghiviz- 
zani. Both daughters of Caccini, as 
well as his wife Lucia, were so ac- 
claimed as singers that the Queen 
of France, Maria de Medici, invited 
them to the French court. Their 
master, Archduke Ferdinand, did, 
however, forbid a trip to England, 
as he feared that Queen Elizabeth 
might keep them in London per- 
manently. The writer had the good 
fortune to discover some of Settima’s 
compositions. They were contained 
in an excellently penned manuscript 
in the castle Raudnitz in Bohemia, 
and are described in the Zeitschrift 
fiir Mustkwissenschaft (1920). 

The two daughters of Caccini were 
by no means the only female com- 
posers of the Renaissance. Already 
30 years before, Laura Bovio from 
Bologna had published some mad- 
rigals which are certainly not in- 
ferior to those of her male contem- 
peraries. An admirer of Laura's com- 
mented in the Preface to the madri- 
gals: “How many excellent musicians 
have not traveled from great dis- 
tances in order to hear her. . . . She 
is experienced not only in composi- 
tion, but also on every sort of in- 
strument, and so inventive of a 
wealth of musical ideas that she af- 
fects the spirit and the mind as well 
as the heart, conjuring up visions of 
angels singing in Paradise.” 

Very well, you may say, but can 
one place these female writers of 
music in even the same class with 
the great masters, all of whom were 
men? Indeed, the great symphonies 
and music dramas are creations of 
the male spirit, as also works of 

(Continued on page 51) 
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What Is a Folk Song? 


HE question “What is a folk 

song?” is the one I am most 
frequently asked. Well, I have an 
answer. I feel that, no matter what 
its origin, folk music becomes a 
part of the people—the folk, who 
have molded it and made it their 
own by imposing their individual 
and collective mark upon it. Thus 
any song, if taken up by the people 
of an area, and made a part of 
their singing and music expression, 
becomes a folk song. 

Yet this is not all that a folk song 
is. We sing many currently popular 
songs for a few months and forget 
them. A folk song has to have lasting 
power. It must convey a truth,—be 
a meaningful, personal, social or 
group experience. 

A vital people are a_ singing 
people, with personal experiences out 
of which musical expression must 
come. This musical expression might 
be a folk song. This is what folk 
songs of the past were and are. They 
are the great bulk of songs created 
before the days of radio and_ the 
music hall. Small groups of people 
who shared an experience, like cat- 
tle-raising or railroading, would get 
together and one or more among 
them would create a song. Folk 
songs are always spontaneous songs 
growing out of a situation or en- 


Winner of the Academy Award for his 
supporting role in “The Big Country,” 
Burl Ives will also be long remembered as 
“Big Daddy” in the stage and screen ver- 
sions of “Cat on a Hot Tin Roof.” An 
author, singer, actor, guitarist and United 
Artists recording star, Mr. Ives originally 
gave up college football for the theatre and 
his guitar, first appearing in “The Boys 
from Syracuse,” then “This Is the Army,” 
“Knickerbocker Holiday,” “Showboat,” “The 
Man Who Came to Dinner,” and many 
other productions. 
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vironment. 

It seems to me that those of us 
who can sing folk songs know a way 
to make the everyday home life 
of the everyday American family 
more fun, warmer and more united. 
And those who cannot carry a tune 
might still be able to achieve the 
same result by listening to others 
sing them. 


Creating a Bond 


The power to create a bond be- 
tween people is a characteristic of 
all music but, without wanting to 
sound prejudiced, I believe it is 
inherent most of all in our folk 
songs. Probably more than any other 
literature, folk songs deal with the 
fundamentals of life, such as justice, 
courage, humor, pathos, adventure, 
love, crime, etc. The text of most of 
these songs is poetry at its finest, 
while the music itself comes from 
the heart — simply and honestly. 
Many of these songs, such as Jrish 


Rover, take our imagination on 
freeing flights from a_ sharpened 
world, because they are pure, poetic 
fantasy. They also carry the force 
of nostalgia (as in Wanderin’), a 
quality which offsets our modern 
and sophisticated way of life and, 
therefore, cannot be overestimated. 

These folk songs of the Americas, 
present and past, are everybody’s 
heritage. Today, we hear them as 
history gave them to us, as refined 
by the concert artist, as changed by 
Tin Pan Alley. Take your pick, but 
sing them. For in every case these 
old songs have a truth and a strength 
that makes them a pleasure to sing 
and to hear. 

For this reason I hope that we 
and our children can more and 
more learn to enjoy and love Pueblo 
Girl, Croodin’ Doo, Go ’Way from 
My Window, and the hundreds of 
other enchanting folk songs, because 
in later life they wil] remind us that 
there are beautiful songs that carry 
various aspects of our American Way 
of Life, as well as tall buildings, 
refrigerators, electric stoves and the 
four-lane highways for which the rest 
of the world envies us. 

Folk songs have dramatized our 
growth as a nation for us, and help 
give us stature in our own eyes. This 
is always a comforting thing and | 
do not think they will fall into 
limbo again. By dramatizing and 
making personally vivid the events 
that would otherwise be merely text- 
book episodes to most students, folk 
songs are creating real and_ well- 
based pride in America’s past and 
present. This may be their most im- 
portant function today, together 
with the fact that, through record- 
ings and short-wave broadcasts, they 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Brass instruments that 


= STRATFORD 


BACKED BY BRUNO 


Besson Stratford brass instruments bring a new understanding to 
your students’ specialized needs. Musically perfect, from trum- 
pet to sousaphone, these handsome instruments are brilliantly 
engineered for durability and playing ease. What’s more, these 
important characteristics are effectively joined with unique Besson 
features and world-famous Besson quality. The result is an out- 
standing student line where enduring Besson standards are made 
available at exceptionally modest cost. See your BRUNO dealer 
and find out how Besson Stratford makes sense to you too! 
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NE day you'll be famous,” 

the man said. He told me 
his name was Moshe Walin and that 
he was an impresario. I did not 
know what it meant to be an im- 
presario; neither did I know what 
it meant to be famous. I was four- 
teen years of age. 

“What do famous people do?” | 
asked him. 

“They are the princes of the 
earth,” he answered. “They travel to 
far-away countires, they drink cham- 
pagne for breakfast and people look 
up to them as if they were stars in 
the blue sky of Galilee.” 

It sounded like a fairy-tale. I was 
poor. Never have I imagined that 
those stars, there, above my head, 
could be human beings. 

“What does one do to become 
famous?” I asked. 

“You just do one thing: sing,” the 
man answered, 

Now, I am almost twenty-three. 
What the stranger said has materi- 
alized. I go to far-away countries, I 
am invited to breakfast-parties where 
champagne is served; at times I see 


Hanna Ahroni is one of the most spec- 
tacular singers to be discovered recently by 
the international concert audience. She has 
sung all over the world and is now 
equalling her foreign successes in America, 
under M.C.A. management. With a range 
of over four octaves and extraordinary 
flexibility, her voice has been consistently 
described by critics as sensational. A new 
recording by Hanna Ahroni, “Songs of Is- 
rael,” has just been released by Decca. 
She will give a recital in New York’s Town 
Hail March 4th. 
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Singer Pays 
for Fame 


HANNA 


my picture in foreign newspapers | 
can’t even read; I meet kings of all 
kinds and once I was invited by the 
Queen Mother of Belgium to come 
and be kissed by her in her royal 
lodge. When introduced to strangers, 
there is a spark of recognition in 
their eyes: “Hanna Ahroni? You 
said Hanna Ahroni? Aren’t you 
the Israeli singer? Have I heard 
you in Paris? In London, perhaps? 
Or was it in Havana?” “Yes, Sir. I 
am Hanna Ahroni, the Israeli singer. 
And we may have met in Paris, or 
in Havana, or in London, or in 
Puerto Rico, for that matter. Tomor- 
row, we may ‘meet’ again on the 
moon—if Moshe Walin, my personal 
impresario, who discovered me at 
the age of fourteen, manages to ar- 
range there a contract.” 

Moshe Walin did not lie to me. 
My voice is heard in Concert Halls 
and on records. Back home, my 
friends, those young Yemenite girls, 
so pretty and so naive, envy my luck. 
What they don’t know—and what 
the stranger didn’t tell me at our 
very first encounter—is the price one 
has to pay for fame. 

Moshe Walin unfolded before me 
a future of colorful limelights and 
of cheering audiences to whom, 
through the magic of music, I would 
be the centre of the universe. The 
picture was incomplete. It contained 
no allusion to the intense solitude 
that inundates the artist standing on 
the stage, halfway between paralysis 
and exaltation, putting everything— 
past, future and eternity—into the 
balance. 


AHRONI 


Had he told me this, I wonder 
whether I would have understood. 
Now, I do. I experience it each time 
the applause fades and silence be- 
comes so total, so real, as if it were 
going to last forever. 

The solitude of the artist! Here 
you are, facing a crowd of strangers 
whom you must turn into friends. 
They look at you. Their being is in 
their looks. Thousands of eyes! Eyes 
that have seen things you have not 
seen, eyes that hide thoughts and 
experiences that will forever remain 
closed to you, eyes that weigh you 
and judge you, eyes that are like a 
thousand suns, a thousand shadows, 
a thousand solitudes;—and all you 
have at your disposal to bring a 
smile into them, all you have to 
fight with, is your voice. 

Your voice! And you are never 
sure, never absolutely sure, that it 
will not fail you. There is always 
a fraction of a second when every- 
thing that is you is gripped by the 
terrifying doubt: will the voice be 
heard? 

I remember,~in Johannesburg I 
was so afraid of the solitude, which 
was there, on stage, waiting for me, 
waiting to invade my consciousness, 
that I refused, at the very last mo- 
ment, to perform. My impresario, 
the good Moshe Walin, could hard- 
ly' speak;—he was shocked. I said to 
him: “Listen! My voice is gone! Do 
you hear me? It’s gone!” What saved 
me then was the slap in my face he 
gave me. Without saying a word, he 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Interior of Hamilton Piano 


Low you can 


Hamilton outlasts other school ptanos ! 


Thousands of Hamilton Pianos in studios and classrooms —thestructural efficiency, the total lack of superficiality. 
have proved their ability to stay in tune—and to retain Each acoustical part of the Hamilton is built for maxi- 
their original fine tone for years! The picture shows the mum strength as well as beautiful tone. Each part is 
inside of the Hamilton—its tonal heart. Therein lies the — built to full size, too. Yet see how compact the cabinet 
story of its exceptional quality. Even the untrained eye _ is! You can make no better investment than Hamilton— 
can see the mark of traditional Baldwin craftsmanship — built by Baldwin and built to last! 


FREE « YOUR GUIDE TO PIANO BUYING 


Batpwin Piano Company, Dept. 6-1, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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PIANOS ORGANS 


School Name 


Address 
City Zone State 


BALDWIN. ACROSONIC. HAMILTON. HOWARD PIANOS - BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ORGANS 
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TONY LAVELLI 


HEN I was a small boy, my 

father had a basketball court 
installed in the backyard of our 
home in Somerville, Massachusetts, 
perhaps to get me away from the 
piano. Father, a former boxing 
champ who did not want his son 
to become a “longhair genius out 
of some Hollywood picture,” thus 
unwittingly launched me on a most 
unusual career combining both 
sports and music. 

After studying the piano, violin 
and bass fiddle, I found that the 
instrument that intrigued me most 
of all was the accordion, and at the 
age of ten began to devote most of 
my musical attention to this ver- 
satile instrument. Practicing basket- 
ball in the afternoon, and music 
between dawn and breakfast, full 
family co-operation enabled me to 
score in high school basketball in 
the New England area, to appear 
as an accordionist on radio and ex- 
perimental TV, and occasionally to 
play dance music around the home 
town area. On graduation from high 
school, I was offered a few athletic 
scholarships that I declined in favor 
of Yale, as I wanted to study music 
and be trained by the famous coach, 
Red Rolfe. This curious combina- 
tion of major interests brought 
about many interesting and eventful 
developments. 


Yale’s four-time All-American basketball 
star, Tony Lavelli, has won equal honors 
in music as a virtuoso of the accordion and 
stimulator of youthful enthusiasm. His 
work as a soloist on tour with the famous 
Harlem Globetrotters brought international 
acclaim in the popular field; he can be 
heard on Folkways Records (FS 3837) and 
Urania (9021), and holds a citation as “The 
iccordion Industry’s Ambassador of Good- 
will,” recently awarded. 
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Shortly after leaving Yale, I car- 
ried my accordion from nightclub 
to nightclub, happy as a fish in 
water, and considered myself retired 
from the sports world. However, one 
night at Boston’s Latin Quarter, 
the manager of the Celtics happened 
to be in the audience. In no time 
at all I had signed a contract to 
join the team and play the accordion 
during intermission. The Celtics had 
fallen on bad days and needed a 
box-office attraction and a scorer to 
stay in the national league. It was 
hoped that I might attract some en- 
tertainment fans as well as the sports 
crowd. 


Accordion Introduced 


As the team went to the dressing- 
room to rest, I played my first ac- 
cordion concert with the Celtics. 
The sudden glare of flash bulbs of 
dozens of photographers blurred my 
vision and, for a moment, shook my 
confidence. Would the fans tolerate 
this departure from the norm? The 
advance publicity had been good— 
but would J be? We all have “off” 
days. Would this be one of mine? 
It’s a good idea to combine music 
and sports, but can it be done this 
blatantly? I felt like a guinea pig 
of sorts — as many performers do 
when they begin to think only of 
themselves and not of their basic 
gift of communication. It’s better to 
keep in mind always that which we 
can give, rather than what we might 
lose. Positive thinking is the oldest 
and simplest way out of any shaky, 
negative situation. As Rodgers and 
Hammerstein state in The King and 
I: “Whenever I feel afraid, I hold 
my head erect, and whistle a happy 
tune, so no one will suspect J’m 


afraid.” My whistle substitute, of 
course, was my faithful accordion. 
The late Rudolph Elie, distin- 
guished music critic of the Boston 
Herald, was present for this unusual 
game at the Boston Garden. In his 


own account of the occasion, he 
wrote: “Tony Lavelli, accordionist, 
gave a recital . . . during the half- 
time period of a game between the 
Minneapolis Lakers and the Boston 
Celtics. His playing has taste, bal- 
ance, fine rhythmic impulse, and a 
musical expressivity that is exceed- 
ingly persuasive. He received an 
ovation from the audience and went 
on to score 26 points as his team 
dumped Minneapolis.” Perhaps the 
moral to this story would suggest 
that if you don’t whistle, learn to 
play the accordion! 

Until I was ten years of age, many 
considered me a_ piano prodigy. 
These people, of course, wondered 
what made me adopt the accordion. 
Although IT might not have given the 
same answer then as now, I con- 
sider the accordion to be the only 
portable instrument for which prac- 
tically any kind of music can be ade- 
quately transcribed. A comparative 
newcomer among instruments, the 
accordion was popularized through 
vaudeville and has proved as adapt- 
able and versatile as the individual 
performer wishes it to be. It is a 

(Continued on page 40) 
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ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 


on music as a source of inspiration 


The city is built to music, 
therefore never built at all, 


and therefore built forever. 


repritts dvaiiable upon request 
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Group Teaching of the Piano 


FTER many years of teaching 
both individual and group 
piano lessons, | am thoroughly con- 
vinced that, for the majority of 
students, the group approach is the 
more successful. This is true from 
every viewpoint. It is the more satis- 
fying, the more exciting to pupil 
and teacher. It produces the more 
lasting results in terms of sticking to 
the piano. It is more likely to make 
students want to share music with 
others. It develops a more secure 
rhythmic sense. It makes better 
sight-readers. It develops broader 
musicianship. It makes possible an 
acquaintance with a larger repertoire. 
I am happy to say that I am not 
alone in this feeling. As early as 
1926, the following statement was 
made in the Guide for Conducting 
Piano Classes in the Schools, pub- 
lished by the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music: “Ex- 
perience has demonstrated again and 
again that in the hands of a well- 
trained teacher, using good modern 
methods, pupils have frequently ac- 
complished more in class work, other 
conditions being the same, than in 
private study.” 

There are many case histories 
which prove the above statement to 
be true. I will cite just one. This is 
reported in an issue of the Music 
Supervisors Journal in the early 
1920s. It seems that Lincoln, Ne- 
braska had even at that time been 


Norman Mehr has operated his own 
group method piano studio in Burbank, 
California for the past ten years. He also 
teaches piano classes at the Pasadena City 
College, Los Angeles City College and the 
University of Southern California’s School 
of Music Preparatory Department. He of- 
fers valuable observations based on prac- 
tical and highly successful experience. 
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experimenting with class piano for 
ten years. The leader was Hazel 
Gertrude Kinscella. Class piano was 
offered to all who elected it from 
the fourth grade through high 
school. It is reported that graduates 
of this class piano program played 
such works as Beethoven Sonatas 
and Chopin Etudes. Many of these 
students entered the University of 
Nebraska School of Music as mu- 
sic majors. Not only did they com- 
pare favorably with private students 
in performance but were found 
superior in general musicianship 
and sight-reading. 

What is the magic of the group 
approach? What learning factors are 


present in the group situation that 
are absent from the individual les- 
son? Most important is that the 
group approach allows the opera- 
tion of a powerful force in learning- 
group dynamics, whereas the in- 
dividual lesson must ignore this. 
I am sure that we have all observed 
how children learn certain skills of 
life better from other children than 
from their teachers or parents. The 
example of other children furnishes 
a motivation which no adult alone 
can give. 

Kilpatrick of Columbia University 
has defined learning as “what we 
accept to act on”. Children “accept 

(Continued on page 53) 


Hungarian Rhapsody on Skates. 


—Courtesy, Ice Follies of 1960 
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WALTER 


Q' all media of music-making 
which have evolved up to now 
in Western civilization, that pecu- 
liar phenomenon referred to as 
chamber music offers perhaps the 
greatest challenge to critica] evalua- 
tion. The difficulties presented are 
caused by several factors operating 
severally and jointly to perplex the 
critic. 

Chamber music is a recent growth, 
as music history goes. There is there- 
fore not as much perspective for its 
evaluation as, for instance, for the 
critical judgment of choral composi- 
tion. 

No hard and fast definition of 
what constitutes chamber music has 
yet been given, as far as this writer 
knows. The attempt to view chamber 
music historically and ascribe its ori- 
gin to Haydn, with his string quar- 
tets, leaves out of consideration such 
productions as the Sonatas of J. S. 
Bach for Violin and Keyboard In- 
strument. These and similar works 
cannot but be regarded true 
chamber music, because they fulfill 
all the criteria enumerated below. 

Definitions of chamber music 
stressing the purely instrumental 
character of the medium would ex- 
clude many a such as 
Schoenberg's Second String Quartet 
with voice, etc. Neither is the num- 
ber of executants required for the 
performance a safe criterion for the 


rava_ avis 


Professor Walter Robert, a member of the 
faculty of University’s School of 
Music, is widely known as both pianist and 
lecturer. Winner of the Boesendorfer Prize 
in Vienna and the Award of the Helen 
Wurlitzer Foundation (1958), he has ap- 
peared both here and abroad as recitalist, 
accompanist, member of chamber ensembles 
and soloist with orchestras. This article is 
one of a series on music criticism, eventually 
to appear in book form. 


Indiana 


ROBERT 


demarcation of the term chamber 
music. Beethoven’s Piano Sonatas 
were, in the composer’s day and for 
some time later, regarded as cham- 
ber music, simply because they were 
not performed in big halls, where 
“Academies” took place, but in the 
chambers of the aristocracy, or the 
salons of the new middle class. 
Nowadays, even works involving 
a multitude of instrumentalists are 
disguised by the prefix “Chamber” 
(viz. Chamber Concerto, Chamber 
Symphony); there is even the new 
hybrid, Chamber Opera, along with 
Chamber Ballet and such unique 
manifestations of the ever inventive 
genius as the unclassifiable Histoire 
du Soldat of Stravinsky or the Prer- 
rot Lunaire of Schoenberg. Such 
works may rightly claim to be cham- 
ber music, though they defy the 
traditional meaning of the term. 


Criteria for Decisions 


It seems to this writer that the 
critic must, in many instances, de- 
cide for himself (and that is some- 
times not easy) whether the work he 
is evaluating is or is not true cham- 
ber music. He will base his conclu- 
sions on the following criteria: 

Is the work under consideration 
scored for individual performers, 
with a minimum of doubling of 
parts (and certainly with strict 
avoidance of “choric’’ writing, be it 
instrumental or vocal)? Has the com- 
poser assigned each executant a part 
of individual significance for at least 
a portion of the composition? Has 
the composer observed the strictest 
economy of means, both as to num- 
ber of performers and succinctness of 
utterance? Has he observed that in- 
timacy of communication that is 
de bon ton among friends,—has he 


avoided “shouting from the house 
tops?” And has he, on the other 
hand, had himself well enough in 
hand not to discourse in public on 
things that should be reserved for 
the father confessor or the psycho- 
analyst and not be bandied about, 
even among friends? (The Romantic 
composers have more often than not 
failed in this regard. The conse- 
quence is .a dearth of significant 
chamber music during the period of 
High Romanticism.) 

To pose just one more question 
out of a list that could be prolonged 
considerably, has the composer been 
true to the essentially structural, not 
coloristic quality of chamber music? 
(Chamber music, lacking infi- 
nitely varied palette of the symphony 
orchestra, must almost reverse the 
old adage, “C’est le ton qui fait la 
musique” into “C’est la musique qui 
fait le ton.’’) 

Only if the critic can answer af- 
firmatively to at least a majority of 
the preceding questions can he say 
that he is evaluating a work of true 
chamber music character. 

As was just pointed out, chamber 
music is by its very restrictive nature 
structural. The design is primary and 
the pattern paramount; color is the 
result of the skein of the material, 
not a dye applied externally. Instru- 
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mentation is at one with composi- 
tion, not a technological application 
of a basic invention, as is all too 
often the case in symphonic and 
operatic music. This equivalence of 
essence and accidens (in the philo- 
sophic meaning of the terms) re- 
quires from the listener an especially 
active participation and the ability 
to perceive clearly the formal ele- 
ments as they unfold. The hearer is 
not aided in his course across the 
(for him) uncharted seas by a text, 
by programmatic associations, or by 
instrumental landmarks; there is no 
plot as in opera, there are no bio- 
graphical tidbits, no idées fixes, no 
triumphant returns of victorious 
themes as in symphonies, with trum- 
pets blaring and kettledrums rolling. 

The poor critic does not have a 
librettist to pounce on, no chance to 
show his erudition by talking around 
the music, and no fire-escape marked 
con tutta forza. For once the poor 
man is forced to speak about nothing 
but the music itself. This is not easy, 
—otherwise opera reviews would not 
be filled with disquisitions about 
plot, symbolism and mise-en-scene 
instead of evaluations of the music. 

As pointed out in the introductory 
article of this series, music criticism 
falls into two categories: criticism of 
the music and criticism of its per- 
formance. Here again the critical 
listener of chamber music is faced 
with obstacles that he can overcome 
only by having the background, the 
experience, the perspective that en- 
able him to evaluate purely musical 
values, stylistic idiosyncracies and 
artistic postulates. For there are no 
satin gowns to describe when the 
celebrated “X” Quartet appears for 
the first (and probably the last) 
time in the local high school audi- 
torium, and what is the poor critic 
to do who just graduated from the 
society page, if this last tenuous fila- 
ment of rescue is taken away from 
him? 

To be serious again, though: What 
are the specific problems of perform- 
ance in chamber music over and 
above the problems of all music per- 
formance? Wherein does the critic 
of chamber music performance have 
to have capacities above the desid- 
erata of all responsible music criti- 
cism? 

Attack and release are problems 
in solo performance, and even more 
in concerted music. What is called 
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“touch” in piano playing, what is 
vaguely indicated in print by the 
symbols for staccato, legato, porta- 
mento, etc., and by terms such as 
laissez vibrer, martellato, au talon, 
etc., all have reference to attack and 
release, whatever else some of them 
may imply. 

In chamber music, the difficulty of 
simultaneous attack is increased by 
the need to make allowance for in- 
dividual reaction times to visual 
stimuli, by the nature of the instru- 
ments employed (a cello does not 
“speak” as fast as a violin), and by 
the transparency of the medium, 
where raggedness is heard and criti- 
cized most severely. (Real “together- 
ness” is more easily achieved in mu- 
sic employing a larger number of 
performers, because here the individ- 
ual is not so noticeable.) 


Blending Instruments 


One also has to consider that 
chamber music often employs instru- 
ments of completely antagonistic 
character with which to blend attack 
and release. The piano has a sharp 
click attack and an _ unavoidable 
diminuendo as its chief tonal char- 
acteristics, and its pedal permits al- 
most any degree of gradation of fad- 
ing out. An almost insoluble prob- 
lem is the blending of such an in- 
strument with a string instrument 
which permits any variation of ini- 
tial swell, fading out, or sharp attack 


and release, but no sustaining of 
sound beyond the value of the note, 
since it has no very helpful (?) pedal 
attachment. How many critics 
blithely holding forth on chamber 
music performances are even aware 
of this problem? 

Blending of voices is also a prob- 
lem in all concerted music. Again, 
it is more of a problem in chamber 
music. Perfect blending depends on 
the musical ideal of the player, his 
instrument, his vibrato, and on 
dozens of other factors. 

Is the ideal string quartet then a 
combination of instruments made by 
the same lutist (viz. a Stradivarius 
Quartet), with players coming from 
the same national background and 
schooling, insuring the greatest uni- 
formity of tone production? Or 
should the individuality of the play- 
ers not be submerged? Where is the 
right balance? Where is that ideal 
point where individual precision and 
over-all discipline blend? 

In comparing one chamber music 
organization with another, the cri- 
teria of the critic must again be 
purely musical ones, and the real 
differences between Trio A, Trio B 
and Trio C will escape all but the 
most highly trained ear. For, in 
chamber music, strict limits are im- 
posed on the freedom (or license) of 
the performer and the variations of 
tempo, dynamics and style of de- 
livery are incomparably smaller and 
less obvious than in solo perform- 


* Studying Chamber Music at Transylvania. 


—Photo, Courtesy of Brevard Music Center 
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ance, or even between two virtuoso 
conductors. What differences there 
are among professional string quar- 
tets, for instance, performing the 
same composition, are subtleties of 
musical value. To perceive them and 
to verbalize about them for the 
understanding of others, requires 
acuity of ear, command of technical 
vocabulary, and rare felicity of for- 
mulation. 

Only a true musician who is also 
a fine literary stylist can therefore 
hope to ‘vrite intelligent criticism of 
chamber music. Since musicians are 
not often very articulate on anything 
except their own medium, fine re- 
views of chamber music are none 
too frequent. >>> 


HI-FI VS. R. & R. 
F. V. Machin 


EEN-AGERS may be push-overs 

for rock-and-roll and other mu- 
sical fads because their schools often 
lack the facilities to teach music 
appreciation properly. The quality 
of music reproduction has a lot to 
do with whether we like a certain 
kind of music or not. Too many 
schools today are using the same old 
phonograph and worn-out records 
that they used ten or even fifteen 
years ago. 

You can’t teach good music with 
poor sound. A symphony played on 
battered equipment runs a poor sec- 
ond to a “hound-dog” tune played 
on a high-fidelity juke box. While 
schools and parents do not expect 
all students to become long-hair ap- 
preciators of good music, they do 
want children and teen-agers to have 
a basic familiarity with the great 
composers and their works. 

On the basis of practical experi- 
ence in the sound reproduction field, 
it is recommended that schools take 
these steps to improve their music 
appreciation facilities: 

1. Work with an experienced high- 
fidelity enthusiast who knows what's 
needed. There’s one in every school. 
He may be a student, a teacher, or 


Mr. Machin is Vice-President of Shure 
Brothers, Inc., Evanston, Illinois, makers of 
high-fidelity components and_ electronic 
equipment. He is a member of the Magnetic 
Recording Industry Association and Insti- 
tute of High-Fidelity Manufacturers. 
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a parent. 

2. The best sound reproduction is 
obtained with high-quality com- 
ponents. These include an amplifier 
of at least 20 watts output (40 if it’s 
a stereo amplifier), a good turntable 
and tone arm, a magnetic cartridge 
with diamond needle, and wide-range 
loudspeakers (50 to 15,000 cycles) in 
the proper enclosures. 

3. At least $250 should be allotted 
for new equipment. If the school 
budget does not permit this, possibly 
the Parent-Teacher Association may 
donate all or part of the equipment. 
The local high-fidelity dealer will be 
happy to recommend components 
that offer the best value for the 
money. 

4. Make sure the records are prop- 
erly handled and stored. This means 
keeping them in dust-proof jackets, 
handling them only by the edges, 
and wiping them with a lint-free 
cloth before and after playing. 

Music appreciation instructors 
who take these steps. will find their 
students are more apt to listen at- 
tentively and learn more than they 
will with outmoded equipment. 
Once the student does this, he’s less 
apt to have his appreciation under- 
mined by the nonsensical popular 
music of today. >>> 


> 


Piano students over the age of 
twenty, who are interested in secur- 
ing a position as music counsellor in 
children’s camps for the 1960 sum- 
mer session, may register now with 
Music Counsellors Placement Bu- 
reau, Bernard Kirshbaum, director, 
78-18 165th Street, Flushing 66, N. Y. 
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ORE than ever before, the 
thespian aspects of opera are 
assuming greater proportions and 
importance. But there is so much 
more that can be done if we are truly 
to make the opera stage a living, 
vibrant force in the entertainment 
world of today. 

Danchenko, co-founder with Stan- 
islavsky of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
stated: “If a wonderful singer is not 
first of all an actor .. . then there is 
no reason for him to don costumes 
... only a singing actor can create a 
performance instead of a concert.” 

So true! It is also true that acting 
in Opera poses unique problems. 

Foremost is the fact that the actor 
on the legitimate stage is there be- 
cause he has a “‘calling’”—he wants to 
be an actor. The singer acting on the 
operatic stage is there because he 
has a gift to sing and wants to sing, 
but not necessarily to act. Indeed, he 
may have little liking or no special 
talent for acting. 

Too, the nature and repertoire of 
opera demands that the opera singer 
—who is “typecast,” so to speak, most- 
ly by voice alone—master a far great- 
er variety of characterizations than 
the legitimate actor. Few singers in 
opera play only “themselves.” A 
young coloratura may pehaps be cast 
over and over as a Gilda, Lucia, 
Rosina, etc. But the majority of opera 
singers must be prepared as_per- 


Regina Resnik, famous and popular 
mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
has appeared with equal success at Covent 
Garden, in the Bayreuth Wagner Festivals, 
the Vienna State and other opera houses. 
Her amazing versatility and the great varie- 
ty of her roles are only suggested in this 
frank discussion of her art. Miss Resnik’s 
repertoire has been practically doubled by 
the remarkable transition from dramatic 
soprano to the mezzo range. Her advice 
should be helpful to all young singers. 
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Acting in Opera 


REGINA RESNIK 


formers to run the gamut of age and 
personality. Within but the past 
several years, at the Metropolitan 
and in other opera houses in Europe, 
I have portrayed gypsies, young and 
old, such as Carmen, Ulrica in The 
Masked Ball, Azucena in Il Trova- 
tore and Czipra in The Gypsy Baron. 
I was the ludicrous spinster in Figaro, 
the tragic Klytemnestra in Elektra, 
the old grandmother in Vanessa, the 
young princess Amneris in Aida, 
Prince Orlofsky in Die Fledermaus, 
and Herodias, Queen and mother in 
Salome. Moreover, during my “first” 
career as a soprano I had the good 
fortune also to portray Aida, Leonora 
in Il Trovatore, Chrysothemis in 
Elektra, Frasquita and Micaela in 
Carmen, the Valkyrie Helmwige and 
Sieglinde in Die Walkuere and now 
as a mezzo I am doing Fricka, plus 
Rosalinda in Fledermaus! 

Another problem of acting on the 
operatic stage rises from the fact that 
despite the wide range of portrayals 
in the repertoire many of the roles 
are static; they are not “living flesh.” 
They may go through various emo- 
tional tribulations, but there is no 
particular character development. 
They are the same persons at the 
end of the opera (whether dead or 
alive!) as they were at the beginning. 

Add, too, the fact that the opera 
singer is limited in his acting by the 
composer's wishes. His conception of 
a role must conform to the phrasing 
of the music and the words that are 
sung. An Othello on the legitimate 
stage takes his life and does it in a 
few phrases which take possibly a 
minute or less of spoken dialogue. 
The opera singer, however, must 
linger over such action through sev- 
eral pages of music. 

These are some, though not all, of 


the problems of acting on the opera 


stage. A poorly or stiffly acted opera, 
however magnificently sung, will 
not satisfy the modern audience. 
There is no denying the need for 
voices in opera, but a vibrantly dra- 
matic performance will add immeas- 
urably to it. 

Certainly, opera singers are paying 
more attention to the basic rudi- 
ments of acting and appearance in 
order to give better performances. 
But the opera singer ought to realize 
that he is, in reality, a singing actor, 
and think of himself as such con- 
stantly! It is not enough any longer 
to simply learn the barest rudiments 
of acting—though that alone, in some 
cases, would create a vast improve- 
ment! Today's singing actor needs 
more than the old instructions per- 
taining to body movement—how to 
walk, stand still, bow, kneel, fall, 
draw a sword, kiss the soprano. This 
may have sufficed when little besides 
singing was expected of the opera 
singer; but no longer. Writing in 
The Technique of Operatic Acting, 
Bennett Challis states: “Intensity and 
continuity of dramatic line are of 
utmost importance in musical drama 
(as in all true drama) and should 
be the singer-actor’s most cherished 
ideals.” 

In considering the importance of 
acting on the operatic stage, it is of 
course understood that movements 
and gestures are directed by the mu- 
sic and that the music, adding artis- 
tically and emotionally to what the 
words express, offers additional mo- 
tivational clues. The composer’s mu- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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TONY MOTTOLA PLAYS 


GIBSON STEREO 


... and you hear more sound from his guitar than you 
have ever heard from a guitar before. Exciting, 

wonderful waves of sound surround the listener—the 
sound of Gibson stereo under Tony’s talented fingers. 


A guitarist’s guitarist and always in demand for 
record dates, radio, and TV, Tony Mottola 
plays with great sensitivity and brilliance. Now 
appearing on the top-rated Perry Como Show (among 
others), he is bringing a new adventure in musical 
listening to his audiences. A longtime Gibson 
artist-enthusiast, Tony says he is having the time of 
his life with his Gibson stereo outfit. 


Gibson steree has an all-encompassing realism . . . 
all the sound is heard. Every tone is singularly smooth 
throughout the normal audible spectrum . . . amplified 
to perfection with clean lows, brilliant highs, and true- 
to-performance mid-range . . . bringing the whole sound 
af image to the listener with incisive clarity and depth. 


This entrancing sound projection for the guitar— 
added to Gibson’s incomparable tonal range and 
flexibility—has put Tony and his Gibson right in 
the center of all the excitement in stereo sound. 


hibsoy 


Gibson, inc. * Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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teacher! 


builders of the complete range 


of open pipe voices —the name to remember in flutes, 


piccolos, alto flutes, Eb soprano flutes 
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threw me-—literally—onto the stage. 
Never was my song more pure than 
that evening. 


A similar fear descended upon 
_me, in Brussels, while on stage. It 

was a command-performance for the 
Queen Mother. For a long moment 
I stood there, facing the brutal 
nakedness of the limelights and I 
knew: the hour has come. Here I 
shall die. I tried to remember 
whether I had not forgotten this 
time to recite the Psalm number 31, 
as I always do before entering the 
stage;—I couldn’t remember. My 
mind was blank. Again, I felt im- 
mensely alone. All my friends, all 
my teachers, all my lessons, all left 
me. In those moments no one ever 
comes to your aid. Somewhere there 
was God, but it seemed to me that 
He too chose to sit on the other 
side, with the audience, not within 
me. But then, the orchestra struck 
the first note; and someone within 
me—I am sure it was not me—began 
singing. 

No, Moshe Walin did not tell me 
that morning, under the blue Is- 
raeli sky, that these anxieties, these 
solitudes, these battles will be mine 
and that I shall encounter them on 
the long road which leads from the 
little fisher-village in Galilee to 
Paris, London, New York, Mexico 
—to the Kingdom of Fame. 


Moshe Walin forgot to mention 
one more thing: that an Israeli 
artist has more reasons to be afraid 
than others. Israel, being a young 
nation with almost no musical iden- 
tity, is a source, of different—and 
sometimes contradicting — expecta- 
tions to audiences the world over. 
Often they want to find in Israeli 
music their own melodies. I have to 
give them Israel, as they see her; I 
have to bring to them the dream of 
Israel as they dream it, the vision of 
Israel as they nourish it. To some it 
is a Yiddish lullaby originating in 
the Ghettos, to others it is a can- 
torial prayer in which the longing 
for God is instilled in each word, in 
each breath: to others still it is a 
melancholy song from Yemen, from 
Izmir, from Fez or Aden. Some are 
inspired by Israel’s might, others by 
her spirit. others still by her history, 
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A SINGER. PAYS FOR FAME 


(Continued from page 12) 


which is the history of a lonely peo- 
ple, always on stage, engaged in an 
eternal challenge against Destiny 
and passing times. Facing an au- 
dience, with the message of Israel on 


my lips, I have to be Israel, I have | 
to suggest her spirit, her faith, her | 


dawn. 


Various Languages 


But then, on the other hand, not | 
all audiences expect me to perform | 
Hebrew songs. In order to establish | 
a contact, a dialogue—without which | 


no artist can claim to be successful 
—I have to tell them a tale in their 
own language. In France I sing in 
French, in South Africa in 


Afri- | 


kansk, in Spanish-speaking countries | 


I sing Flamencos, 
speaking countries I sing Fados, in 
English-speaking countries I sing 
spirituals and old Elizabethan bal- 
lads. As a result, the fear growing in 
the throat borders at times on night- 
mares. Will I not betray their own 
tales? 

Now, I realize that no artist is im- 
mune from these moments of anxiety 
and doubt. Anyone who attempts to 
transcend time and moods, to meta- 


morphose despair into hope, chaos | 


into order, must experience the lone- 
liness which always precedes crea- 
tion. 

The writer staring at the white 
page in his typewriter, the painter 
gazing at the empty canvas, the 
comedian facing his judges, they all 
implore the same God to answer 
their prayers. It’s the dimension 


given to any artistic achievement, to | 


any artistic victory, that in our heart 
gives birth to dark solitudes. 

One day I asked Moshe Walin: 
“Shall I always be afraid? Shall 
I always know the torment of doubt 
before letting myself be carried away 
by eternally renewed friendships?” 
He smiled knowingly and there was 
sadness in his smile: “I hope you 
will,” he answered, “I hope you al- 
ways will”. 

But this he did not tell me, when 
I was a simple, laughing fourteen- 
year-old fisher-girl who thought that 
the only stars in the world are those 
which sing at night, there, in the 
blue sky of Galilee. >>> 
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The instrument, too, 
is a teacher—facts 


to consider when choosing 
a flute... 


3 hop teachers will tell you— 


precision tools teach precision tech- 
niques. In the better shops you'll meet 
only the better brand names-——Warner- 
Swasey, LeBlond, Brown & Sharpe and 
the like—just as you'll find Armstrong 
so well represented in the best of bands! 


A properly designed, properly made 
musical instrument definitely makes 
your teaching job easier. Students learn 
precise techniques and precise concepts 
of intonation and articulation—more 
quickly and easily, and retain their 
enthusiasm and desire to progress. 


You'll like, too, the notable absence 
of gadgets and gimmicks in the con- 
struction of the Armstrong flute. .Here 
is an instrument that plays best when 
it comes from the factory and keeps 
on playing best with minimum need for 
service. There are good reasons why 
the majority of teachers who really 
know flutes consistently recommend 
Armstrongs. Visit your Armstrong 
dealer and get the complete story 
first hand! 


MUSIC EDUCATORS are cor- 
dially invited to subscribe to Arm- 
strong’s new free magazine Flute 
Forum, devoted entirely to the 


flute and flute playing. Please 
mention school name and address, 
also teaching position. Students 


may obtain single copies direct 
from their dealers or by writing: 


W. T. Armstrong Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind, 
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KENNETH BERGER 


HAT is a band? The question 

seems simple enough, but after 
reading the many articles and pam- 
phlets about the band it seems there 
is considerable difference of opinion 
and even downright confusion as to 
what a band really is. 

A band is not an orchestra. Can 
we agree on that? Can we say that 
an orchestra is a string choir to 
which has been added (for variety?) 
brass, woodwind and _ percussion 
groups? Then let’s go one step fur- 
ther and come to the basic difference 
between the band and the orchestra 
by defining a band as equal parts of 
brass (predominantly conical) and 
woodwinds (predominantly — the 
clarinets) to which we have added 
(for variety and support?) saxo- 
phones and percussion. A further 
word regarding the use of the word 
equal in the preceding sentence; 
this means that each is equally im- 
portant but not necessarily mathe- 
matically equal in numbers. 

In the band there is no family 
comparable to the orchestral strings; 


_ rather the brasses and woodwinds, in 


a way, share the duties that the 
strings perform in the orchestra. 
Saxophones are historically recent 
additions to the band and in some 
countries still have not been ad- 
mitted to the band or have been 
added in a limited way and subse- 
quently discarded. It is possible that 
in the future the saxophones may 
musically become as important in 


A recognized authority in the field, Ken- 
neth Berger is conductor of the professional 
Berger Band of Evansville, Indiana, au- 
thor of such books as “Bandmen’’, “Band 
Discography”, “Band Bibliography” and 
“Band Music Guide.” 
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the band as either the brasses or 
woodwinds, in which case we would 
then have three equal families: the 
brasses, the woodwinds, and the 
saxophones. 

(While we’re on the subject, it 
is high time we buried the state- 
ment found in many band arranging 
texts: “The saxophones are part 
woodwind and part brass; they are 
a hybrid instrument”. If the saxo- 
phones are neither woodwind nor 
brass then they can only be a sep- 
arate instrument family and should 
be treated as such. Saxes are no 
more hybrid than most of our other 
wind instruments.) 


Band vs. Orchestra 


There is thus a basic difference be- 
tween the band and the orchestra 
and the difference is to be desired. 
In fact, should the difference be- 
tween them disappear, then the 
band will surely fade into oblivion. 
Specifically the band is not an or- 
chestra without strings any more 
than the orchestra is a band with 
strings added. These musical groups 
are different not only in instru- 
mentation but they differ in the 
usage and functions of specific in- 
struments and families of» instru- 
ments, and they should to a large 
degree perform different repertoire. 
The mission or purpose each group 
fills should ‘be different. Naturally 
they do and will overlap in function, 
instrumentation and literature, but 
the less overlapping the better off 
both will be. 

Under the general term band we 
find many types of groups. We might 
conveniently subdivide the band in- 
to the following categories accord- 


—Courtesy, Christ Congregational 
Church, Silver Spring, Md. 


ing to size and/or function: 

1. Marching Bands: Those bands 
which perform primarily at football 
games, street parades, military cere- 
monies and similar functions. 

2. Concert Bands: Reasonably 
small bands which play arrange- 
ments of neglected orchestral rep- 
ertoire, concert arrangements of 
songs of the day, marches and other- 
wise “light” concert material, plus 
worthy original band compositions. 
Up to 50 might be arbitrarily called 
a concert band although the num- 
ber is less important than the in- 
strumentation. 

3. Symphonic Bands: Rather large 
bands which perform primarily the 
larger transcriptions from the sym- 
phony orchestra repertoire, original 
works for band—particularly modern 
or ultramodern — and in instru- 
mentation appear to be approaching 
a doubling or tripling of the or- 
chestral winds, often with the ad- 
dition of string basses, harp and in 
a few instances cellos. (One wonders 
of course whether the cellos are con- 
sidered in these groups to be plug- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Men on the new. 
album by Coral@ 
Records—Coral 
57300: ‘‘Swing 
Song Book.” 


Hear his Conn Men in 
their album by Colum- 
» bia—CL-901: ‘Blues 
by Basie.” 


KENTON 


Hear his Conn Menj 
in the popular Capitol} 
album—Cap. T-1166 
“Stage Door Swings.’ 


MAYNARD 
FERGUSON 


Hear his Conn Men on the new 
EmArcy album—Em 36114: 
“Boy With Lots of Brass.” 


i 
Seite 


if 


GORDON): 


Hear his Conn Men ing 
their brand new album 
by Warner Bros. — W4 
1347: “Claude Gordon 
Wins by a Landslide.’} 


Select your choice from 
new full color ‘‘Band Instrument 
Directory’’—available from any Conn dealer. 
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They Play the Spanish Guitar 


HE comment that Europe ends 

and Africa begins at the Py- 
renees has become rather a cliché. 
Yet it contains a truth that is im- 
mediately evident in the arid, sun- 
baked landscape, the vegetation and 
architecture of Spain, and not least 
in the music of that fascinating land. 
Nowhere else in Europe will one 
hear the strange Flamenco songs— 
fierce, urgent, passionate—or discov- 
er such a genius and frenzy for gui- 
tar-playing. 

One may be travelling in a train, 
with a party of Basque peasants on 
their way to a country festival, and, 
just when the journey is becoming 
tedious, a guitar is produced, a 
chord struck, and we are away on 
the wings of song. In the gardens of 
Andalusia, in the bars and _ night- 
clubs of Madrid, in the cafés of a 
Castilean or Aragonese village—every- 
where one will hear the strumming 
of a guitar. It is the traditional in- 
strument which almost everyone at- 
tempts or aspires to play. 

Four hundred years ago there was 
an instrument strung and_ played 
like a lute, but having a differently 
shaped body. The vihuela, regarded 
as the progenitor of the guitar, was 
played by every Spaniard with the 
slightest pretence to culture. Much 
music of that period—written by the 
“Vihuelists” or composer-players, of 
whom Luis Milan was one of the 
greatest—has survived, and is full of 
interest. After a time the aristocrats 
abandoned the instrument, which 
passed into oblivion and was little 
more than a memory until, just before 
the war, someone strolled through 
a Paris Museum and found that one 
solitary vihuela still existed. Crafts- 
men were employed to make copies, 
and a great guitarist, Emilio Pujol, 
successfully revived the old composi- 
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RUDOLPH ROBERT 


tions and techniques. 

The true guitar, with fretted 
finger-board and six strings which 
are plucked by the fingers, achieved 
a wide vogue among all classes in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. One of the most important 
figures in the whole history of the 
instrument was Fernando Sors, 1780- 
1829, a Spaniard who combined a 
virtuoso technique with the ability 
to compose music of brilliant quality. 
so extraordinary were his powers 
that he has been named “the Bee- 
thoven of the guitar.” A “Chopin- 
esque” composer-player was Francisco 
Tarrega, who died in the early 
years of the present century. Nor are 
these pianistic comparisons entirely 
fanciful. 

Immensely popular in Spain, the 
guitar also had its devotees—includ- 
ing several of the great composers— 
in other countries. Berlioz, prevented 
by his father from owning a piano, 


& 
ANDRES SEGOVIA 


learned to play the guitar, and in 
his Treatise on Instrumentation gave 
it serious attention. There was no 
nobler instrument, he declared, and 
Paganini, the Italian “demon” vio- 
linist, shared this high opinion. For 
years Paganini abandoned his be- 
loved Guarnerius so that he might 
study and master the guitar. Schu- 
bert sang his newly composed songs 
to a guitar accompaniment, and 
Percy Grainger, the Australian- 
American musician, both played it 
with pleasure and added to its rep- 
ertoire. In the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries a positive 
craze for the guitar swept Europe 
and America, gradually giving way 
before the counter-attractions of 
harpsichord and piano. Only Spain, 
whose love of plucked-string instru- 
ments is something inbred, remained 
true to the guitar, which was, and 
still is, regarded there as without a 
peer. 

Certainly many things can be said 
in its favor. It has the advantages, 
by comparison with the piano, of 
cheapness and portability. The musi- 
cal range of the instrument is wide, 
and its tone—once the liking for it 
has been acquired—fascinating and 
distinctive. While years of effort are 
required to become a virtuoso player, 
to strum a recognizable tune on a 
guitar is easy. In Spain, a high per- 
centage of guitarists are selftaught. 
They play by ear, and cultivate the 
art of improvisation, which is, in- 
deed, the very essence of the Fla- 
menco style. Versatility is another 
endearing quality of the guitar, 
which can provide music for all oc- 
casions. Travellers on the slow, anti- 
quated railways find, as we have 
seen, that tedium is relieved as soon 
as the young man in the corner-seat 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Complete drum outfit consists of : 


Mastro Snare Drum, 614" 
Easy to Erect Tripod Stand 
Set of Drum Sticks 

Set of Jazz Brushes 

10” Turkish Style Cymbal 
Swivel Cymbal Arm 

Easy to play Instruction Book 
Carrying case 


Sales appeal ad mats available 
in two sizes. 
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with 
the 
spectacular 


Newest design, most advanced construction! Sturdy, glitter- 
colored plastic body with gold finished flanges and parts. 
All-weather head never affected by dampness. 12 coiled wire 
snares with automatic snare release. Internal tone control. 
The Mastro Drum can be played by anyone, anywhere, for 
the greatest enjoyment with music! 


Four gold-glitter colors: Gold, Red, White, Black 


No. MD-30 No. MD-20 
Complete Outfit Drum alone (sticks & book) 
$2995 iist $1995 
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How the Boston Beguine Began 


Cini); 


Tall seems ancient history, but 

really, it wasn’t that long ago! 
A young composer named Sheldon 
Harnick came to my apartment one 
blustery February afternoon in 1952. 
My apartment was a cold-water flat, 
and to say that it was even semi- 
furnished is a slight exaggeration. 
However, I did have an upright 
piano, most decidedly out of tune, 
and Sheldon sat down to play. | 
can honestly say that I thought that 
Boston Beguine was a funny num- 
ber from the very beginning. More 
than that, it was beautifully con- 
structed, it was specific in its humor 
and I was convinced it was a “show- 
stopper.” Boston Beguine became 
my single “in one” in New Faces of 
1952. 1 was deliriously happy and 
went blithely along, not even mind- 
ing the long, tiring rehearsals in 
below-freezing theatres. You see, I 
was protected from the cold by quite 
a remarkable moth-eaten sweate1 
and a baggy wool shirt! 

The day came—our first “run- 
through.” I could hardly wait to do 
my number! Death by the guillotine? 
Siberia for life? A cobra in my 
pocketbook? Any of these in lieu 
of the reception I received from the 
company after unfurling my rendi- 
tion of Boston Beguine for the first 


Perhaps most familiar to New York 
night-club audiences of late, the versatile 
tlice Ghostley has frequently appeared to 
national audiences on _ television’s “Jack 
Paar Show,” as a stepsister in Rodgers and 
Hammerstein’s “Cinderella,” as Maria in 
“Twelfth Night” (with Maurice Evans) for 
the Hallmark Hall of Fame, and with 
Jackie Gleason in “The Showoff.” The 
phenomenal success of her “Boston Beguine” 
number (stage and film versions of “New 
Faces of 1952”) has made synonymous the 
name of this unusual song and its original 
interpreter. She will be featured in a new 
Broadway show entitled “Thurber Carni- 
val,” opening this month. 
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time! The company consisted ol 
eighteen cast members, two stage 
managers, one director, one pro- 
ducer, his mother, and twenty-two 


assorted friends fifty-five al- 
together. Have you ever seen an 
ice cube? I have! Fifty-five of them 
were watching me that day! To put 
it mildly, the complete lack of en- 
thusiasm from this select audience 
disturbed me. But that very lack of 
enthusiasm fortified me more than 
ever! Silly? Perhaps. However, in 
that moment of defeat I, like Joan 
of Arc, heard my own special little 
voices. ‘They kept telling me “You 
are right! The number is ‘good!” 
Two days later came the final 
blow. Boston Beguine was to be 
scrapped in favor of another num- 
ber. As a lady I have never been 
known to strike a gentleman; I 
came close to it that day. In typical 
child-like fashion I petulantly re- 
fused to lose my lollipop. With the 
opening night in Philadelphia 
barely forty-eight hours away, I of- 
fered what must have struck the 
management as a daring proposi- 


tion: I would do the Boston Beguine 
in the opening show, and if it failed 
I promised faithfully to replace it 
with a number of their own choos- 
ing. After much deliberation they 
agreed. This temporary reprieve gave 
me an unbounding amount of con- 
fidence in success. I knew it would 
work! In the midst of this joy little 
did I suspect what lay before me. 
Philadelphia was an ambush!! 

When the Overture started that 
night I had no costume for Boston 
Beguine. The red lace rumba dress 
which I was to have worn was s% 
tight around the ankles that when 
I did a bit of a dance step I literally 
fell on my face! The only alterna- 
tive was my rehearsa] uniform—— 
the moth-eaten sweater, wool skirt 
and horn-rimmed glasses. I had dif- 
ficulty getting through a door in 
the first scene; in the third scene | 
ran head on (and at top speed) into 
a lead-pipe back-stage. Then came 
the orchestral introduction to Bos- 
ton Beguine. 

There must have been an angel 
in the wings that night. I swear | 
felt a gentle push and suddenly | 
was facing the audience. In view 
of all the obstacles I had overcome 
up to this point, I couldn’t give up 
now. This was the moment of truth! 
Now I had to do the job. Suddenly 
from nowhere everything fell into 
place. The audience and I, by some 
stroke of magic, became a_ team. 
Together we were rolling the dice, 
and the stakes were high! By the end 
of the number the applause told me 
we had come up “natural”——the 
most beautiful seven in the world! 

Do inanimate things ever become 
our friends? I think so. Boston 
Beguine has been one of my closes 
and dearest friends ever since th: 
first eventful night in  Philadel- 
phia. 
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SILVANA V 


Popular size. Complete with three sets 
treble reeds, including bassoon, and 
two medium reed blocks, controlled by 
five pre-set treble registers. 
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NEVER VARIES! 


From Scandalli comes another 
triumph in accordion engineering— 
uniform quality control! 

Through a combination of old world 
craftsmanship working hand in hand 
with modern American know-how, 
Scandalli consistently manufactures 
trouble-free accordions—superb 
instruments that always respond easily 
to the touch, always produce those fine, 
full tonalities—really smart-looking 
instruments that are always well-styled ! 

This wonderful blend of the 
accordion maker’s art has made the 
Scandalli name the symbol of uniform 
quality and dependability... and 
truly a lifetime instrument! 


ACCORDIONS 


Exclusive Distributors: 
DALLAPE, SCANDALLI, CAMERANO Accordions 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 7373 North Cicero Avenue, Chicago 30, lilinois 
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Music Making 
Under Difficulties 


MARION S$. EGBERT 


HIS year music students in 

Whitehall Township High 
School will not go down to the 
furnace-room for their band _prac- 
tice nor will they extend their stage 
with cafeteria tables and planks in 
order to have room for the band to 
perform. Special rehearsal rooms and 
a magnificent auditorium are part 
of a $3,000,000 school they occupy 
for the first time. 

The Whitehall Township school 
system serves five communities near 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. Like many 
school systems, Whitehall’s music 
program included a limited amount 
of routine classroom activities and 
beginner instrumental classes for 
many years. This was due to a lack 
of time, space, teaching aids and co- 
ordination. Then, in 1946, John 
Walter became music supervisor. He 


_inaugurated a co-ordinated music 


program that practices the kind of 
educational philosophy that truly 
makes music a part of the entire 
education program and, like other 
facets of learning, has an obvious 
carry-over into community and adult 
life. ‘‘All-around musical experience” 
is the objective of Walter’s program. 

It was not easy to bring this 
about. Imagine practicing in a 
furnace-room, which eventually was 


Mr. Egbert is Vice-President of the 
imerican Music Conference and has re- 
cently specialized in research and practical 
investigation of the study of music in 
American public schools. This article, 
written exclusively for “Music Journal,” 
suggests possibilities for extending school 
musical activities to a lifetime interest and 
enthusiasm. 
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divided into compartments to shut 
off some of the confusion and roar- 
ing of the furnace. Even then an air- 
compressor remained, which noisily 
clicked on and off at intervals in 
opposition to the rhythmic pulse of 
the musical beat. In one elementary 
school, regular instrumental instruc- 
tion was conducted in the boys’ lava- 
tory, because of limited space! 

These are only two of a number 
of instances one could tell of the 
pioneering spirit that prevailed, not 
only on the part of Walter but on 
the part of students and other teach- 
ers as well. This spirit reflects the 
desire and determination to make 
music an important part of the cur- 
riculum, not simply a way to claim 
prizes through bands, chorus, or 
orchestra activities. While prize-win- 
ning groups may have their’ place, 
music won its status in this cur- 
riculum through a program that 
stresses the life-long advantages that 
music offers students. 

In each of Whitehall’s five ele- 
mentary schools, the classroom teach- 


er is responsible for her own class- 
room music program. A consistent 
program of musical growth develops 
the students’ singing and listening 
skills. 

As in many school systems, some 
of the elementary teachers had little 
formal music education. Through 
in-service training programs, Walter 
has made it possible for them to 
carry out a well-balanced program. 

The music appreciation program 
not only broadens the lower-grade 
students’ interests in all kinds of 
music, but helps to create additional 
interest in the instrumental pro- 
gram, for which they may become 
eligible in the fourth grade. A plas- 
tic flute ensemble is taught by the 
regular classroom teacher in the 
third grade. This flute training not 
only creates interest in playing a 
regular band or orchestra instru- 
ment, but also helps with sight-sing- 
ing, note-reading and _part-singing 
skills. 


Bands for All 


Today, each elementary school at 
Whitehall has its own band with its 
own officers. Because these are in 
very small towns, each band varies 
in size and instrumentation and, of 
course, is littlke more than a small 
ensemble. When the elementary in- 
strumental groups perform as a 
band, the students from all five 
schools are brought together as 
Whitehall’s all-elementary band. 

Combined with members from the 
junior high school grades, the high 
school has a 100-member concert 
band, an 88-voice mixed high school 
chorus, a 30-member high school 
girls’ glee club and a 25-voice high 
school boys’ chorus. 

Like other subjects in the cur- 
riculum, general music classes and 
instrumental classes are scheduled 
during regular school hours. Spe- 
cial performing groups meet after 
school. The concert chorus, for in- 
stance, meets then, and many mem- 
bers are first-string football players. 
It is quite common to see these play- 
ers drift into rehearsal after foot- 
ball practice. 

Concerts are an important func- 
tion of the music program, of course, 
but Walter is quick to point out, 
“The classroom is where we prepare 
these concerts. We do not exploit 
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the child through performance. Stu- 
dents play what it is possible to do 
well in the time had for rehearsing. 
To play musically and with enjoy- 
ment is the essence of our music 
program. All-around musical experi- 
ence is important.” 

With such a philosophy, values 
other than music are bound to re- 
sult. Teamwork and fellowship go 
beyond the production of the mu- 
sical ensemble into life situations. 

In one case, a band member came 
to Mr. Walter miserable and de- 
jected. He tendered his resignation 
because he was badly needed at 
home to tuckpoint his family’s farm 
home. He felt that the three weeks 
needed to complete the job after 
school hours and during weekends 
would cause him to get too far be- 
hind the rest of the players to be 
an asset to the band. 

An announcement was made at 
the next rehearsal and there was 
dead silence after it was made. The 
rehearsal finally got under way, but 
there was certainly a void in the 
baritone horn section that was 
noticeable to all. 

After rehearsal, a group of the 
boys got in a huddle and came to 
Walter with an offer to go out on 
weekends to help with the tuck- 
pointing. This would make it un- 
necessary for the work to be done 
by one boy after school. 

The entire band made a party of 
the project, the boys pitching in on 
the work while the girls packed a 
lunch and served it picnic style. 
With all this help the tuckpointing 
took only two weekends. A good 
time was had that brought the band 
even closer together as a_ playing 
unit, a social group and _ student 
body of good citizens. These values 
of good living could not have been 
better taught. 

At Whitehall, a summer band 
program provides a creative outlet 
for the use of leisure time. Here is 
an opportunity for interested stu- 
dents to learn to play a second in- 
strument, improve on the _ instru- 
ment they play in the school band, 
or begin to play an instrument for 
the first time. Even parents may 
take up an instrument. 

The concert band in rehearsal is 
quite something to observe. One 
doesn’t see a seasoned conductor, but 
rather one of the young students 
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rehearsing the group with all the 
authority of a professional. It is 
common practice in this program to 
allow any student to conduct any 
number he wishes, providing he 
takes the responsibility of rehears- 
ing the group as though he were go- 
ing to conduct it later in concert. 
(This he may do, too!) 

The practice opens up a new di- 
mension of music to participants, 
and has many values in the school 
band’s performance because mem- 
bers have had first-hand experience 
in directing. 

In addition to summer rehearsals 
and park concerts, students are 
formed into small ensembles. This 
experience provides the core for 
brass-choir and woodwind-quartet 
groups for the school year, but more 
importantly it emphasizes to the 
students that the concert band _ is 
only one of many ways music par- 
ticipation may be enjoyed. 

It has been a concern of Walter 
that small ensemble music has not 
been a larger part of the regular 
school music program because of 
an already crowded program. He 
feels that the social as well as the 
musical aspects of small ensemble 
playing are important to stress if 
these students carry out the full in- 
tention of the school music _pro- 
gram—music for life! This kind of 
activity has provided the primary 
outlet for the musical talents of 
graduates in this community. 

So important is the summer music 
program that the townspeople in 
these five communities have built 
bandstands in their respective parks. 
The summer music groups take a 
regular tour of these parks during 
the summer. Of course, these band- 


stands are used for other community 
occasions as well. 

The townspeople, and the band 
parents most particularly, are the 
backbone of the music activities. 
They pack lunches for the trips and 
provide funds for an annual band 
banquet, a most important event of 
the school year. 

Parents of Whitehall Township 
want to see their children continue 
to enjoy music in adult life and 
they look to adult community bands 
and small ensembles growing in 
number each year. Who is to con- 
duct these groups? Naturally, the 
young students who received con- 
ducting experience in the summer 
program. Many of these young peo- 
ple remain in the community for 
life, and there is no reason why the 
wonderful gift of being able to 
make music should not be a life- 
time activity. 

Indeed, the new high school, with 
beautiful rehearsal rooms, practice 
rooms, instrumental storage space 
and a music library, is a monument 
to the many years of making the 
best of very adverse conditions for 
music study. Certainly, all current 
and past members of these musical 
groups can look with great pride 
upon the fine institution and mu- 
sical tradition they have built. 

At the direction of Clarence M. 
Gockley, Superintendent of White- 
hall Schools, music will continue to 
play an important part in a cur- 
riculum where balance between the 
humanities, vocational courses, sci- 
ence and mathematies training is 
considered essential. 

What of a string program? Up to 
now, Mr. Walter has had too much 
to do to get an orchestra under way. 
However, there is a great demand for 
a string program. Now that the mu- 
sic department has such excellent fa- 
cilities, attention is going to be 
turned in that direction soon. 

At Whitehall, high performance 
standards are demanded, to be sure, 
but in this school system results are 
not measured by the number of 
major concert selections mastered, 
or the concert engagements filled. 
Instead, the emphasis is on enjoyable 
music participation through the 
school years and into adult life. This 
lifetime of participation is one 
measure of the true values in music 
education. >>> 
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An Almost Forgotten Com 


FREDERICK MARVIN 


ADRE ANTONIO SOLER, one 

of the most daring, original and 
sensitive musicians of the eighteenth 
century, is the hero of my story. 
Although well known in Spain and 
Italy as a composer during his life- 
time, he lapsed into obscurity after 
his death in 1783 at the age of fifty- 
four. This, of course, is hardly un- 
usual in a world where oblivion is 
the norm for the creative artist and 
recognition the exception; but that 
is a story in itself. 

Soler was born in Olot (Province 
of Gerona), Spain, December 3, 1729. 
His father was a traveling musician 
in the band of the regiment of Nu- 
mancia. At the age of six, the young 
Soler was enrolled by his parents at 
the famed singing-school, Escolonia, 
in the Monastery of Montserrat. 

Leading a life dedicated to God 
and the creation. of music, the boy 
developed so quickly in this oldest 
music school in the Western world 
that he astounded his instructor. Not 
only did he show tremendous skill as 
an organist and clavier virtuoso, but 
he demonstrated early genius in 
harmony and composition. At the 
age of twenty-three, Soler accepted 
the position of organist and Master 
of the Chapel: at El Escorial. This 
combination palace, monastery and 
church was built by Phillip II, and 
Soler, after becoming a monk in the 


Frederick Marvin, young American pian- 
ist, continues to build a _ distinguished 
career. Recipient of the Carnegie Hall 
Award for the outstanding debut of the 
season, he also won critical acclaim in New 
York’s Town Hall for his presentation of 
the music of Padre Antonio Soler, later 
recorded on two Decca Gold Label discs 
entitled Padre Antonio Soler. The published 
works are available through Mills Music, 
Inc., New York. 
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following year, 1753, was to devote 
the rest of his life to working, creat- 
ing and living in this somber edifice. 

Just how does a young California- 
born concert pianist, who thinks of 
nothing else but the prospect of a 
Carnegie Hall debut, get interested 
in the music of an eighteenth-century 
Spanish composer, whose reputation 
died with him? I have been asked 
this question innumerable times, and 
I must confess that it was an acci- 
dent. While browsing through a 
second-hand bookshop in my native 
state, I ran across a battered volume 
of fourteen Soler sonatas. I was very 


excited by what I saw and I hurried’ 


to a piano to confirm my original 
feelings. I was certainly not disap- 
pointed because this music was a 
pianistic delight and | resolved to 
include some of it in a_ recital. 
Though I played these works in an 
early recital, I nonetheless suspected 
that they were heavily edited and 
resolved to track down the fifty addi- 
tional Soler sonatas listed in the 
various musical dictionaries. I was 
most fortunate to receive a founda- 
tion grant to assist me in my musical 
treasure hunt. 


Madrid to Montserrat 


I knew that Soler had spent most 
of his life in the Escorial monastery 
near Madrid, composing, conducting 
the choir and giving lessons to the 
members of the Spanish royal family. 
Unfortunately, the Escorial officials 
offered me very little help. I then 
moved on to the Escolonia at Mont- 
serrat where Soler had studied as a 
boy, and where Wagner later found 
his inspiration for Parsifal. There 
the monks installed me in a room as 
icy-cold as I ever expect to stay in, 


OSer 


—Photo by De Mirjian 


and supplied me with dozens of 
packing-cases filled with yellowed 
manuscripts from the seventeenth to 
nineteenth centuries. I found no 
manuscripts in Soler’s own handwrit- 
ing, as they had been destroyed in 
the Napoleonic invasion; however, 
my heart jumped when [ discovered 
some sixty Soler sonatas, lovingly 
copied by the monks two centuries 
ago in tribute to their famous pupil. 
As fast as I found them, I played 
them. You can’t imagine the thrill of 
knowing I was the first man to hear 
them since the eighteenth century. 


Having tasted success and a thrill of 


discovery, I set out to unearth more 
of these creative gems. 

I returned to Escorial, and, pro- 
testations from officials not with- 
standing, pried loose another thirty- 
three sonatas. Still more sonatas 
came into my possession when I 
made trips to Barcelona and King’s 
College, Cambridge. I managed to 
collect one hundred and eighty so- 
natas by Padre Soler, which give a 
clear picture of his development and 
changes in style. I found that his 
most daring works, both in harmony 
and form, date from his middle 
period. It is impossible to attach 
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dates to the sonatas, as there are no 
existing autographs, and the eigh- 
teenth-century manuscript copies 
have no dates on individual works. 

It is indeed hard to reconcile the 
bubbling high spirits and gay bril- 
liance of Soler’s sonatas with the 
atmosphere of loneliness that must 
have existed in the enormous mona- 
stery at Escorial. One cannot help 
but marvel at the contrast between 
Soler’s ascetic surroundings and the 
warm humanity of his keyboard 
works, bursting with the zest of 
secular living. 


Varied Compositions 


The pianoforte was a favorite in- 
strument of Soler, and there was one 
in Ei Escorial when he first arrived 
there. His use of color in these works 
shows that he undoubtedly had the 


pianoforte in mind while composing. | 


He also wrote extensively for the 
organ and harpsichord besides com- 
posing forty masses, an enormous 
amount of other religious music and 
music for the theatre. Strangely 
enough, though symphonic music 
was definitely in vogue, I know of no 


orchestral works by Padre Soler. The | 
six quintets which he wrote in 1776 | 


show a mastery of instrumental writ- | 
ing. There is little speculation in | 
assuming that he wrote many other | 


chamber and orchestral works which 
were probably destroyed. 

The musical rewards of my asso- 
ciation with Padre Soler have proved 
to be immensely gratifying. Many 
concert artists have, in a sense, made 
a particular composer “their own.” 
Artur Rubinstein has had an intense 


devotion to the music of Chopin; | 


Artur Schnabel was noted for his 


Beethoven interpretations; the bril- 


liance of Walter Gieseking’s Debussy 
has never been equalled. Of course, 
these artists excelled in almost every 
genre of pianism, and even if they 


had mver shown a penchant for 

being “specialists,” they would never- | 
theless be included among the great- | 
est pianists of all time. I believe | 


every artist, no matter how accom- 
plished, likes to feel that he has 
made a special contribution over and 
above what is expected of him, be it 
the discovery of new music, old 
music, or the playing of known 
music with such fervor that it be- 
comes a revelation to those who 
listen. 

My discovery of the Soler sonatas 
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is, to me, the most important thing 
that has ever happened in my life. 
To make this music “my own” is a 
by-product of the research that I did. 
Having fallen in love with this 
wonderful music, it was inevitable 
that I should want to perform it as 
fnuch as possible. Most important of 
all, however, is that now Padre 
Antonio Soijer, an almost forgotten 
master, lives on. DDD 


FOR THE ACCORDION 


Elsie M. Bennett 


OME years ago the American 

Accordionists’ Association ap- 
pointed a “Musical Composition Ad- 
visory Committee,” whose name has 
now been changed to ‘Composers’ 
Commissioning Committee,” which 
I have the honor of serving as chair- 
man. In 1951 Virgil Thomson was 
one of the few American composers 
to use the accordion as an integral 
instrument in his orchestrations. (It 
figured prominently in the score of 
his opera, Four Saints in Three Acts, 
written with Gertrude Stein as 
librettist.) 

It was in 1951 that I first inter- 
viewed Mr. Thomson on the subject 
of writing serious music for the 
accordion. His interest has now 
developed to the point that the 
Pietro Deiro Publications are able 
to announce his new composition, 
Lamentations—Theme and_ Varia- 
tions, written specially for that pop- 
ular instrument. 

Virgil Thomson has very definite 
ideas on the importance of the ac- 
cordion and its possibilities both as 


a soloist and as part of an orchestra 


or band. He savs, “The accordion has 


| huge accents, like trombones. It has 


volume but also soft, sustained ef- 


| fects, not unlike the harmonium, and 
| it will mix easily with other instru- 
ments, often suggesting an actual 


string tone. . . . Because of its power- 
ful accents, the accordion can be 
used in a manner similar to percus- 


| sion, to hold a_ passage together 
| rhythmically. ... In the hands of an 
| artist, the accordion is a wonderful 


instrument.” 

The new Thomson work, Lamen- 
tations, is really in a three-part form, 
consisting of a theme, three varia- 
tions and a restatement of the first 


| part. It might almost be called an 
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accordion Etude and it produces | 


some very interesting and unusual 


effects. In one variation there is a | 


chord in the treble, with three dif- 
ferent and absolutely independent 
chords in the bass. The composer 
himself describes his work as “a 
utilization of the structure of the 


accordion itself to produce a maxi- 


mum dissonance content. Your left | 


hand has only certain chords avail- 


able, but by contrasting the left and | 
right hands we have produced a | 
harmonic richness,” he says. At one | 


point Mr. Thomson has written a 
chromatic scale in seconds, which is 
meant to sound “like the wind.” 

He also has some good words for 
Paul Creston’s Prelude and Dance 


for the accordion, likewise commis- | 


sioned by the AAA. He calls it “an | 


interesting combination of rhythmic | 


and harmonic complexity,” full of 
“original and provocative ideas.” 

It is highly significant that this 
season’s opening concert of the Na- 


tional Association for American | 


Composers and Conductors featured 
a group entirely devoted to music 
for the accordion. Unquestionably 


this versatile instrument has come | 


into it own. >>> 


Elsie M. Bennett is not only chairman of 
the Composers’ Commissioning Committee 
of the American Accordionists’ Association, 
with headquarters at 289 Bleecker St., New 
York City, but has long conducted a highly 
successful school for the accordion, turning 
out many pupils of individual ability as 
well as prize-winning accordion groups of 


all ages. In addition to her teaching, she | 


is a devoted propagandist for the accordion 
as a serious instrument, worthy of the best 
creative efforts of our American composers. 


> 


The West Central Division of the 
Music Teachers National Association 


will hold its convention from Feb- | 


ruary 23-26, Hotel Lassen, Wichita, | 


Kansas. The Southwestern Division 
will meet February 28-March 2, 


Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Arkansas. | 


Applications for the Piano Accom- 
panist Scholarship, offered by Cen- 
tenary College for Women, Hacketts- 
town, N. J., must be submitted by 
March 1, 1960. The grant, which 
may be renewed for a second year, 


amounts to $500 to be accredited | 


toward a year’s tuition and $125 for 
private piano study. 
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The Songs 


of Chopin 


ALFRED ZEGA 


§% HE name of Frederic Chopin 
will always be associated with 
the wonders he worked with the 
pianoforte. Although he had only 
a few more than 200 compositions 
credited to him, his influence is re- 
flected in all piano music that fol- 
lowed. It is therefore not entirely 
surprising that Chopin’s songs have 
been overlooked in the shadows cast 
by the brilliance of his instrumental 
compositions. 

Chopin was sensitive ro- 
mantic. His career was marked by 
a series of intensive infatuations with 
women. One of these was a hopeless 
love for a pretty and extremely pop- 
ular singer. With this background 
it is not altogether surprising that 
he occasionally turned to the poets 
for inspiration and set their verses 
to music. 

Many of his songs have been lost 
to us, since he improvised for his 
own pleasure and seldom bothered 
to write them on paper. But six of 
his songs were written before his 
second trip to Vienna in 1830. They 
appeared in a small! souvenir album 
dedicated to Miss Emily Elsner, the 
daughter of his teacher, Joseph. 

Chopin had a deep veneration for 
Polish national music and the dis- 
tinctly Polish feeling as expressed in 
the folk music, yet he never wrote 
any folk songs as such. His true mis- 
sion has been defined by Cyprian 
Norwid ‘(1821-18838) when he de- 


Baritone Alfred Zega, still in his twenties, 
offers his highly regarded views on the sel- 
dom used Polish Songs of Chopin. Director 
of the Connecticut Valley Music Festival, 
he studied with Maria Kurenko and Pierre 
Bernac, attended the Juilliard School of 
Music and has concertized extensively in 
Europe and the Americas. 
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scribed Chopin’s songs as “Folk in- 
spiration raised to the power which 
penetrates and embraces the whole 
of humanity—raised not by means of 
outward adoption or by concessions 
to form, but by the inner growth 
of his maturity; — that is what 
Chopin’s Muse permits us to hear 
as a leading motif for national art.” 


Native Songs 


During the greater part of 
Chopin’s life, native song writing 
hardly existed. As in England at that 
time, French and Italian melodies 
were adopted by the people who 
heard them in Polish operas which 
had_ originally borrowed them. 
These foreign airs gradually became 
confused with Polish inspiration. 
But Chopin had a keen ear, and a 
strong sense for that which was truly 
Polish. Indeed he was so sensitive to 
any distortion of the native feeling 
that he was furiously critical of any 
music that pretended to be Polish 
but fell short of his own integrity. 
At Christmastime in 1831 he wrote 
his friend Wojciechowski raging 
against an album of Polish songs by 
\lbert Sowinski. He called them, “a 
collection of pot-house tunes, sense- 
less, vilely accompanied, put to- 
gether without the slightest knowl- 
edge of harmony or prosody. You 
know,” he continued, “how I have 
longed to feel our national music 
and to some extent have succeeded 
in feeling it.” 

This interest did not diminish 
with time. Two years before his 
death, when his creative power was 
in its fullest development, the vener- 
ation he always had for Polish na- 
tional music was even more clearly 
expressed. In a letter to his family 


about some Polish folk songs ar- 
ranged by Oscar Kolberg (1815-1890), 
who had collected 35 volumes of 
ethnographic material on the peo- 
ple of Poland in a long lifetime of 
wandering from village to village, 
Chopin wrote, “Good intentions, but 
too narrow shoulders. Often when | 
see such things, I think it would be 
better to have nothing; this laborious 
stuff distorts matters and renders 
harder the work of the genius who 
will one day disentangle the truth.” 

Chopin did not seem to realize 
that he, himself, would be the genius 
to untangle the truth, and present 
the Mozovian character of Polish 
music just as, in our time, Karol 
Szymanowski would discover the 
soul of the highland music of the 
Tatra mountains. 

We have preserved for us today 
seventeen songs of Chopin’s which 
are genuinely Polish in spirit and 
understanding. They have been 
arbitrarily labeled as Opus 74. In 
these seventeen songs, Chopin has 
chosen poems from four poets who 
caught the true Polish flavor. He set 
them to music that was equally sen- 
sitive to the native feeling. Frequent 
Mazurka movements illustrate the 
Polish national tendencies. The aug- 
mented fourth is a typical feature 
of Polish melodies. His respect for 
undefiled natural expression pre- 
vented him from incorporating mu- 
sical pretensions, for example the 
embellishment, through composition, 
of ballads like The Bridegroom. 

Ten of the seventeen poems were 
chosen from Stefan Witwicki (1800- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Emile Coté, one of the nation’s outstanding Glee Club directors and 
a familiar figure in radio and concerts for many years, has compiled 
and arranged this collection of nostalgic melodies . . . a most valuable 


addition to the glee club repertoire. 


Price $1.25 
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COMBINING SPORTS 
AND MUSIC 


(Continued from page 14) 


one-man orchestra of over five oc- 
taves, equally effective in ball-fields 
and in night-clubs, on stages and 
picnic grounds. 


Further considering the audience | 


and viewing the accordionist through 
their eyes, I have discovered that 
many who enjoy listening to the 
instrument cannot play one, and 
have little or no conception of the 
immense amount of teamwork re- 
quired of the accordion and _ its 
player. The senses are all very much 
involved and the highest order of 


mental and muscular co-ordination 
(especially between the right and | 


left hands) is required. Mental team- 


_ work notwithstanding, the accordi- 


| onist needs strong arms and back, 
and flexible, 
| Needless to say, as ability improves, 


disciplined fingers. 


so must the instrument itself. It is 


| a rather involved mechanism and 


_ the layman accordion enthusiast de- 


serves at least a rudimentary under- | 


| standing or appreciation of the in- 
| sides of this smallest member of the | 
organ family. 


Damian’s Invention 


This portable, reed-wind instru- | 


ment with keyboard was invented 
as recently as 1829 by Damian in 
Vienna, and consists of a pair of 
hand-bellows of many folds, to 
which is affixed a keyboard from 5 
to 50 keys. The keys on being de- 
pressed, while the bellows are being 


worked, open valves admitting the | 


wind to the open metal reeds, the 
pitch of the note being determined 


by the length and thickness of the | 


reeds. The right hand, of course, 
plavs the melody on the keyboard, 
while the left works the bellows and 
manipulates the bass harmony keys. 
The teamwork required in the play- 
ing of an accordion recital, utilizing 
various combinations for special ef- 
fects, 
the eye of the casual observer! 


The basic structure of an accor- | 


dion has changed through the years, 


(producing the concertina, melodion | 
and melophone) just as the audi- | 
ences and players themselves have | 


involves far more than meets | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


changed. But the basics still remain . 
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to be studied and re-studied. More 
often than not, when minor prob- 
lems in technique crop up, some 


| fundamental rule is being neglected. 


Although basketball might be con- 
sidered a “basic” to 
Lavelli One Man Show,” 
definitely retired from the game as 


'such. But the most important basic 
| of all, the audience, demands some- | | 
_ thing of a sports nature from me, so | | 
carry a special portable basketball | 
goal and set, which is mounted and | 7 
placed on the back of the stage. I | f 


usually have a_ basketball contest 


with audience participants, and per- | 


form some of the trick passes and 
shots that have been associated with 
my sports career. If I harbor a nega- 
tive thought, I’m likely to miss the 


| basket. But, happily, I sink far more 


than I miss. The Celtic experience, 
and others later, ever remind me 
that the positive thought must far 
outweigh the negative, and music, 
in any form, is an invaluable aid to 
positive thinking; although not ex- 
actly a panacea, it does offer to the 


susceptible the most universal, en- | | 


joyable, constructive and resourceful 


activity known to mankind today. 


RECENT RECORDS 


ROM its fateful opening to its 


exultant end, the enormous 
scope of Brahms’ First Symphony is 
expertly handled by the world’s old- 
est democratic orchestra—The Vien- 
na Philharmonic—on RCA _ Victor 
[LD/LDS 2348]. Herbert von Kara- 


jan, popularly known as “The Gen- | 


eral Musical Director of Europe,” 


is musical director of the Vienna | & 


Opera, the Salzburg Festival and the 


famous Gesellschaft der Musikfreun- | F 


de [Society of the Friends of Mu- 
sic], is leading conductor at Milan’s 


| La Scala and lifetime musical direc- 


tor of the Berlin Philharmonic. His 
masterly guidance alone makes this 


_a valuable contribution to the clut- 


tered world of discs. Then, too, it 


| would be hard to hear too much of 
Canada: 


| Brahms, whose impeccable musician- 
_ship and lovable genius belong to 
the permanent stuff of human na- 


ture. 

Another recent RCA release [LD/ 
LDS 2347] features the same or- 
chestra and conductor interpreting 

(Continued on page 61) 
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T is time that someone again 
came to the defense of musical 
notation. It is not that such a de- 
fense has not been presented before, 
but all too often it has been directed 
toward the expressive qualities of 
music—those very qualities that, by 
virtue of their indefinite character, 
most defy verbal description. 

Two fairly clear attitudes appear 
to have developed as a result of these 
attempts to consider the merits of 
notation as a vehicle of communica- 
tion, but often the opposing ideas 
have become hopelessly entangled 
when an itemized survey of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the sys- 
tem has been attempted. The de- 
fender of the notational process will 
point out the exact qualities of 
pitch, tempo, duration, volume and 
tone color that are conveyed by the 
convenient combination of diagrams 
and verbal directions which is pre- 
sented to the student or artist who is 
trained in their use. He will contend 
that the musical score represents a 
truly international means of com- 
munication (at least, throughout the 
Occident), a means which produces 
astonishingly similar results when- 
ever and wherever it is correctly read 
and translated into sounds. 

On the other hand, a critic of our 
present system of written musical 
communication can demonstrate, 
with at least equal success, that nota- 


Dr. Wienandt is Professor of Musicology 
and Chairman of Graduate Studies in Music 
at Baylor University and has also taught 
at Highlands University, New Mexico, and 
the State University of Towa, where he won 
his doctor’s degree. He has been a choral 
and orchestral director in the public schools 
of Wisconsin and Montana and is recog- 


nized as a versatile scholar in the entire 


field of music. 
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tion is a remarkably inexact means 
of conveying information. Pitch 
levels are perfectly indicated only in 
cases where they apply to the instru- 
ments of invariable pitch—the key- 
board performer facing by no means 
the same problem of pitch distinc- 
tion as does the trombonist, violinist, 
or tympanist, to name only a few. 
The matters of dynamics, tempo and 
other interpretive factors, however, 
present the same problems to every- 
one. Decisions must be made about 
whether “forte” has the same mean- 
ing for a band on the football field 
as it has for a group of string instru- 
ments in a performance of chamber 
music, whether minds can meet suc- 
cessfully in a single meaning for the 
tempo of an Andante, whether an 
understanding can be achieved over 
the performance of a trill in a Boc- 
cherini quintet, or a solution reached 
for the proper treatment of dot- 
ted notes in Baroque music. Each 
of these matters, although clearly 
set forth in the musical score, re- 
quires the employment of a decision 
that, while musical, is not infallibly 
represented in the score itself. The 
list of problems can go on almost 
without end, and the temptation to 
take sides is strong. All this, how- 
ever, has been said and written be- 
fore. A recognition of the ambigui- 
ties in our notation has led to the 
development, or theoretical..presen- 
tation, of new or altered systems of 
communication, among them the 
one called Klavarskribo, other sys- 
tems allowing for microtonal ad- 
justment, and even one based on a 
three-line staff, corresponding to the 
division of the keyboard into octave 
groups. None of these has proved 
yalid enough to displace the present 
svstem which, after all, has the ad- 


eal Notation 


~Photo, Windy Drum Studio 


vantage of being adaptable to vocal 
music as well as to all types of instru- 
mental performance, in addition to 
bearing the authority that is inherent 
in traditional methods. Perhaps part 
of the solution lies not in the inven- 
tion or development of new systems, 
but in a more thorough and wide- 
spread understanding of exactly what 
features are contained in the printed 
symbols from which we reproduce 
our musical sounds. We have, at 
times, lost sight of the fact that 
music does not exist on paper, that 
only the means of communicating 
music is involved in the printed 
notation. 

One are. of communication that 
lies within the printed score has 
been relatively neglected. This is its 
property of conveying a sense of 
historical chronology, its potential 
for placing music into certain areas 
of style and, less often, areas of geo- 
graphical significance. The matters 
that, have been considered the sole 
property of literature and the visual 
arts are there in some degree, avail- 
able to those who have the means to 
seek them out. The student, in his 
early experience with the printed 
page of music, is neither equipped 


for nor interested in the pursuit of 
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information which, to a large extent, 
must be related to matters of style 
and form. Yet, the peculiar nature 
of the written form of musical ma- 
terial can often convey more infor- 
mation concerned with its identifica- 
tion, in a limited space, than a 
similar amount of literature, even 
though the latter is commonly ac- 
cepted as being a far more exact 
means of communication. 

Let us forget, for the moment, 
that we are concerned with any sort 
of emotional content, and let us 
consider how well we can identify 
our materials. In order to establish 
some kind of common ground be- 
tween the literary material and the 
printed page of music, let us as- 
sume that any two pages of a book, 
when laid open, will be roughly 
equivalent to the exposed pages of 
an open score. If either has the ad- 
vantage here, it is the verbal ex- 
ample, as it obviously requires more 
space to write a coherent musical 
thought than it does to write a 
sentence. 

In examining a literary work, 
whatever it may be, there are a num- 
ber of things which can be discov- 


ered. Obviously, we can identify the 
language in which the work is writ- 
ten, although we must bear in mind 
that this does not invariably tell us 
the nationality of the author. We 
can tell whether we are dealing with 
prose or poetry, dialogue, or exposi- 
tory material; often we can tell 
whether the work is fiction or non- 
fiction. If the sample contains ar- 
chaic expressions, obsolete spellings, 
or peculiarities of structure, it can 
be further identified. Still, without 
a tremendously wide knowledge of 
literature from each period, it is 
easy for the reader, when restricted 
to the two-page sample that has arbi- 
trarily been chosen here, to fall into 
confusion over the styles of contem- 
poraries from any given era; the 
styles of Ben Jonson and Shakespeare 
may be easily separable to the Eliza- 
bethan scholar, but less clear to a 
reader who is only generally con- 
versant with the entire area of Eng- 
lish literature. There may be topical 
allusions in the course of the writ- 
ing; words and pharses serve to date 
materials, or at least to limit their 
span of existence in common usage. 
References to outmoded means of 


transportation, articles of clothing, 
or social customs provide the reader 
with a sense of historical location. 

By way of contrast, let us see how 
much information can be gained 
from such an examination of musi- 
cal material. It is immediately ap- 
parent that, owing to the unique 
nature of notation, the printed page 
of a musical score contains more 
structural and organizational fea- 
tures that can lead to identification 
than does the page of words. The 
number of staves, the key signature, 
and the arrangement of clefs indi- 
cate the minimum number of per- 
formers, presence of transposing in- 
struments, and, at times, even show 
clearly the specific instruments or 
voices involved, as in the arrange- 
ment of clefs for string quartet, a 
pattern that is clear and invariable. 
All this is known before a single note 
of the composition is examined. The 
fact that we may isolate musical 
characteristics as belonging to dis- 
tinct periods or schools of composi- 
tion, and that we can even find cer- 
tain distinctive features (folk tunes, 
harmonic idioms, etc.) which can be 
used for the purpose of geographical 
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location, is of considerable assistance 
as soon as the note groups are ex- 
amined. The experienced viewer will 
find added clues in the range, densi- 
ty, texture, cadence patterns and 
rhythmic character of the music. And 
these are not all the devices that 
lead to identification, The character 
of a part written for a transposing 
instrument will usually show wheth- 
er it is brass or woodwind, and, if 
the former, whether the instrument 
which was intended had valves or 
not, thus further identifying the 
period from which the musical ex- 
ample is taken. In the works of many 
composers, it is beyond the grasp of 
the average musician to discover 
whether the score represents music 
intended for sacred or secular func- 
tions, unless a text be present. In 
most circumstances, however, the 
musician with the best background 
stands to gain the most from such a 
perusal of the printed page. 

If the awareness of chronology, 
style and geography are to be con- 
sidered as legitimate concepts for the 
printed page to convey, they must 
also be capable of validation by the 
end result of that printed page, the 


music as it exists in performance. It 
is in this area that proof need hardly 
be brought forward. The musician 
who hears a fragment of music with- 
out trying to identify it can hardly 
be imagined to exist; failing exact 
identification, he can usually achieve 
a close recognition of style, often to 
the point of recognizing the hall- 
mark of a specific composer. 

Why, one may ask, does all this 
have any importance? Why should it 
be given either space or considera- 
tion? First, of course, is the desir- 
ability of identification for its own 
sake. We do not pet strange dogs, 
nor do we eat things we cannot 
identify; it would be reasonable to 
expect a similar application of cau- 
tion in reference to things we as- 
similate through hearing. Even more 
important is the fact that an aware- 
ness of things other than those relat- 
ing to pitch, tempo, and so on, is 
necessary if performance is to be 
blessed with enlightenment. Nota- 
tion by itself, or in conjunction with 
the usual verbal aids printed there- 
with, is a limited means of expres- 
sion that should be supplemented 
by historical awareness and style con- 


sciousness, whenever possible. The 
score can supply many of these fac- 
tors to the schooled musician who 
looks for them. >>> 


WHAT IS A FOLK SONG? 
(Continued from page 10) 


are winning admiration for native 
American folk music abroad. A more 
proper evaluation of our cultural 
background than was ever held in 
those parts of the world before fol- 
lows naturally. 

For us, here at home, the function 
of our folk songs is even more im- 
portant. Folk songs are the articu- 
lated expression of the experiences 
of a people. These songs are a shared 
heritage, and when the people of a 
country can sing of these things to- 
gether, it can only strengthen their 
national bonds. 

It is for this reason that as a singer 
in public, as well as in my home, 
I enjoy these songs. I do so not just 
as an entertainer, but as one who 
has long sung them for his own 
pleasure and one who wants to share 
this pleasure with others. }>> 
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THEY PLAY THE SPANISH GUITAR 


(Continued from page 28) 


expertly fingers out his pasodoble. 
The lover serenades his mistress, the 
gypsies whirl into orgies of rhythm, 
the wedding guests rejoice, the 
peasants carouse, to the strains of 
the guitar. 
Wandering about the Spanish 
countryside during the summer 
- months, it is no unusual thing to 
run into the middle of a village 
fiesta. There will be dances—among 
them, perhaps, a jota, the traditional 
dance of Aragon—and, since dancing 
implies music, there will be a band. 
The jota band includes mandolins 
and lutes, as well as guitars. This is 
very much a young people’s occasion, 
arranged to allow the boys to court 
their girls—with the elders standing 
round. The tempo is controlled by the 
clicking of castanets. Gradually the 
pace is accelerated, the rhythm be- 
comes more intricate. The girls find 
they have increasing difficulty in fol- 
lowing their partners. Excitement 
mounts among the spectators, no less 
than among the dancers, for those 


who prove they have nimble feet 
will marry—or so the superstition 
runs—while the others will remain 
single! Later in the evening, when 
the stars are glinting, someone is 
almost sure to play a guitar solo— 
possibly one of the Andalusian 
soleares, such as the Plata y Solera, 
soulful, haunting strains that have a 
magic all their own and are not 
easily forgotten. 


by 
Raymond Elliott 


FEBRUARY, 1960 
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In the busy capital, Madrid, the 
guitarists are even more in evidence. 
At certain times of the year, in 
Alcala and other thoroughfares, 
whole companies of instrumentalists, 
a hundred or more strong, can be 
seen. Usually they are students, 
marching six abreast and drowning 
the roar of the traffic in a cascade 
of notes. Each student—gaily dressed 
in white silk blouse, boina, and white 
shoes—carries a guitar slung round 
his neck on a colored ribbon. Nor 
are they just working off steam in 
the manner of rock ’n’ rollers. From 
their rapt expressions it will be ob- 
vious that they take themselves and 
their music seriously. A similar dedi- 
cated air distinguishes the guitar 
players who perform in the night 
clubs, and in the long, rambling 
vaults in which Spaniards spend the 
hours just before and after midnight 
—eating, drinking and debating. 
The players adopt a_ peculiar 
stance, bringing their ears down to 
the guitar, as if to guard against the 
slightest deviation from true pitch. 
Whether the tune is grave or gay, 
the musician gives of his best, and 
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when the burst of applause and the 
cries of Olé! Olé! break out, bows 
with matchless dignity to acknowl- 
edge what he knows is only his just 
due. Some of the more renowned 
players have followings of devoted 
fans rivalling those of the bull- 
fighters! 

So much for the more popular as- 
pects of the guitar in Spain; now for 
a few words about a great virtuoso, 
and the instrument’s appeal to the 
classical music lover. Andres Segovia, 
born at Linares in 1893, was one of 
many to fall under the spell of 
Manuel de Falla, Granados and 
other composers who were trying to 
give the mysterious, highly idiomatic 
music of Spain a wider scope. Segovia 
gave his first concert-recital at 
Granada fifty years ago, and subse- 


quently proved to the whole world 


that the guitar was, indeed, a solo 
instrument — capable of producing 
the most profound and exciting 
effects. 

Breaking away, in many respects, 
from the classical tradition of Span- 
ish guitar-playing, he evolved a tech- 
nique that was entirely new and 
original. He also broke new ground 


by transcribing the keyboard com- 
positions of great composers, such as 
Bach, and playing them at his re- 
citals. This work of editing and 
adapting, added to his technical bril- 
liance, placed Segovia at the head of 
the countless legions of Spanish gui- 
tar players. 

He began to attract the attention 
of contemporary composers, who 
wrote special pieces for him, some of 
which — as, for example, the Con- 
certo (with small orchestra) by Cas- 


telnuovo-Tedesco, and the Concerto 
by Villa-Lobos—were on quite an 
ambitious scale. Eventually Segovia 
emerged as the greatest exponent of 
the guitar, and convincingly vindi- 
cated its claim to be a solo instru- 
ment and not merely a means of 
providing accompaniments for sing- 
ers and dancers. 

As he has done a great deal of 
recording it is easy to become famil- 
iar with the style of this great artist. 
Possibly — apart from the live per- 
formance—this is the best way of 
making his acquaintance: at home, 
on a winter’s evening, in the cosy 
intimacy of the family circle. A 
good recording of Segovia with his 
guitar will conjure up images of 
sunny Spain—the land that is half 
Europe and half Africa—in a way 
that will both astonish and enthrall. 


> 


The G. Leblanc Corporation an- 
nounces a bass clarinet, designed and 
constructed with the student mu- 
sician in mind. It marks the first 
time in the history of the plastic in- 
dustry that a single tube of this size 
has been molded. 
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THE SONG6S 


OF CHOPIN 


(Continued from page 38) 


1847). These appeared in a collec- 
tion entitled Rustic Songs, printed 
in Warsaw in 1830. Witwicki had a 
spinal disease which made him unfit 
to take part in the insurrection 
against Russia in 1831. At that time 
Chopin was in Vienna. In contrast 
with his previous trip, when he had 
been feted, things were not going 
well. The “triumphal” return concert 
was postponed for months, and when 
it did take place Chopin was only one 
of a large group on the program. His 
publisher refused to look at his 
Concertos. Worst of all, he was ex- 
periencing great anguish about the 
Revolution. He felt that he should 
return to take part. Or should he 
stay to fight the battle for his art in 
Vienna? Or should he do away with 
himself? 

In the midst of this trial, Stephan 
Witwicki wrote to him, “There is a 
native melody, just as there is a na- 
tive climate. Mountains, rivers and 
prairies all have their inward voice, 


though not every soul is aware of it. 
Leave imitation to others, to the 
mediocre; for yourself, be original, 
national. . . . I hear that you are 
fretting and pining in Vienna. I can 
sympathize with you; no Pole can 
now be happy when the life of his 
country is at stake. It is to be hoped 
that you will always remember, dear 
friend, that you left us not to lan- 
guish but to perfect yourself in your 
art and become the consolation and 
the glory of your family and of your 
country.” It is no wonder that 
Chopin found inspiration in the 
poems of this friend. 

Three of his songs are from the 
poems of Bohdan Zaleski (1802- 
1886) who was called the “Ukrainian 
Nightingale.” These have the same 
rustic flavor as those of Witwicki, 
but with more of the eastern at- 
mosphere. Two poems by Adam 
Mickiewicz (1798-1885) are of a dif- 
ferent type but, in setting them to 
music, Chopin approaches the song 


style of the epoch. In two other 
peems, by Count Zygmunt Krasinski 
(1812-1859) and Wincenty Pol (1809- 
1876) Chopin used his most individ- 
ualistic expressions, indicating the 
desperate mood that encompassed 
him while away from his homeland 
at the time of the Revolution. 
Naturally the full Polish character 
of the seventeen songs can only be 
expressed completely in the Polish 
language. Several English transla- 
tions have been taken from German 
versions, but these suffered the usual 
distortion of liberties twice taken. 
They lost much of Chopin’s senti- 
mental affinity with the words as 
well as the local color. In 1941 the 
seventeen songs were presented in 
the original Polish and in a direct 
English translation from the Polish. 
In these we are allowed to experi- 
ence some of the force and the na- 
tionalism that caused the Germans 
of the “General Government” to 
forbid Chopin’s music, taking seri- 
ously the threat that Schumann 
hinted when he said, “Chopin’s 
works are cannons buried in flow- 


ers.” DDD 
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Things You 


Should Know About .. . 


RECORDS —— Kim Borg, Finnish 
bass-baritone, makes an impressive 
debut in songs of Brahms, Schubert 
and Wolf. Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, 
Ernst Haefliger and Irmgard See- 
fried, who performed beautifully on 
Decca’s recent St. Matthew Passion, 
are heard again in Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni and Richard Strauss’s Der 
Rosenkavalier. . . . Stravinsky’s early 
masterpiece for chorus, soloists, four 
pianos and percussion, Les Noces, is 
excellently rendered on a Vanguard 
recording with Mario Rossi conduct- 
ing soloists, The Vienna Chamber 
choir and Chamber Ensembles of the 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra. . 

Chamber music devotees should be 
delighted with the Vox Boxes. Each 
moderately-priced box contains three 
superbly played and recorded Vox 
discs including Beethoven’s complete 
works for cello and piano, a group of 
Mozart string quartets, and the en- 
tire repertoire of Schubert's string 
quartets and quintets in three vol- 
umes. . . . Monitor Records has ac- 
quired a sizeable collection of folk 
music and will concentrate their ac- 
tivities in that field. Songs and folk 
dances from the following areas are 
now available: Armenia, Rumania, 
Latvia, Poland, France, Estonia, 
United States, Siberia, Yugoslavia, 
Moldavia, Philippines, Czechoslova- 
kia, Lithuania, Central Asia and the 
Ukraine. For complete listings, write 
Monitor, 413 W. 50th St., New York 
19... . Newell Jenkins, conductor of 
New York’s Clarion Concerts, makes 
his Everest Records debut with their 
woodwind octet in Mozart’s Sere- 


ficant premiere is Gounod’s recently 
discovered Symphony in D,_per- 
formed on Kapp Records by con- 
ductor Robert Irving and the New 
York City Ballet Orchestra. Music 
for Trumpet and Orchestra, Volume 
II, Riger Voisin, trumpet; Music for 

boe and Orchestra, Harry Schul- 
man, oboe; Festive Pipes, five cen- 
turies of recorder music played by 
the Bernard Krainis Recorder Con- 
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sort; and 19-year-old Ann Schein’s 
interpretation of Piano Invitation to 
the Dance are other new Kapp classi- 
cal contributions. . . . Brock Peters, 
one of the stars of Samuel Goldwyn’s 
Porgy and Bess, lends his rich bari- 
tone to a folk song recital on the 
United Artist label. Handel’s 
complete harpsichord suites are well- 
played by Christopher Wood on 
Forum Records, a division of Rou- 
lette. Mr. Wood also performs J. S. 
Bach’s Harpsichord Concertos, Nos. 
1, 2, 5, 6 and 7 on Forum. ... RCA 
Victor will institute a new RCA 
Victor Basic Record Library for Ele- 
mentary Schools under the title Ad- 
ventures in Music, with the first vol- 
ume due in February, 1960. It is de- 
signed for grades one through six; 
the National Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Howard Mitchell, is 
featured. A booklet, Notes for Teach- 
ers, will accompany each volume. 


SCHOOLS —— The University of 
Michigan’s 20th Annual Chamber 
Music Festival will continue on Feb- 
ruary 12-14 with the Festival Quar- 
tet, composed of Victor Babin (pi- 
ano), Szymon Goldberg (violin), Wil- 
liam Primrose (viola) and Nikolai 
Graudan (cello). Andres Segovia, 
noted guitarist, will appear on 
March 7th. Musical Society concerts 
will present the Bach Aria Group, 
William Scheide, director, on Febru- 
ary 16th; Giulietta Simionato will 
appear on March 13th. ... The Mu- 
sic School of Indiana University will 
stage Puccini’s opera, Rondine, dur- 
ing February, followed in March by 
Ravel’s The Spanish Hour and The 
Clever Girl, by Carl Orff. The 12th 
annual Palm Sunday production of 
Wagner’s Parsifal will take place on 


When responding to advertise- 
ments or information, your 
mention of Music Journal will 
be appreciated. 


April 10th. . . . The University of 
Hartford’s Hartt Opera-Theater 
Guild will present Bizet’s Les 
Pecheurs de Perles (The Pearl! Fish- 
ers) on February 17, 19 and 20 at 
the Talcott School Auditorium, West 
Hartford. Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte 
(Women Are Like That) will be 
given on April 27, 29 and 30... . 
The Opera Department of the Bos- 
ton Conservatory of Music, directed 
by Hamilton Benz, is rehearsing a 
double bill of Menotti’s Old Maid 
and the Thief and Galuppi’s I/ Filo- 
sofo di Campagna—the latter being 
the American premiere. Dean Robert 
Dumm continues his radio series, 
The Pulse in Music, presenting ex- 
planations of familiar concert music 
and interviews with distinguished 
authorities in the field... . The 1960 
M.E.N.C. Biennial Convention takes 
place on March 18-22, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. The over-all theme of 
the meeting, The Contemporary 
Scene in Music Education, will be 
emphasized through general and spe- 
cial sessions, workshops and demon- 
strations. 


BOOKS AND MUSIC —— The basis 
for John Mehegan’s book, Jazz Im- 
provisation (published by Watson- 
Guptill) is his theory that jazz har- 
mony should be analyzed in the same 
manner as the classical harmony of 
Bach, Mozart or Brahms, and that is 
by figured bass. Applying figured 
bass, the jazz musician can now pre- 
cisely notate his music; the classical 
musician, instead of remaining an 
outsider in the “occult” jazz frater- 
nity, can now be initiated through 
a method which is entirely native to 
his thinking — traditional harmony. 
The author also explores the re- 
maining two-thirds of the eternal 
musical trinity, melody and rhythm, 
with the same keen characteristic in- 
sight as to what is jazz.... A His- 
tory of Musical Thought (3rd Edi- 
tion), by Donald N. Ferguson, is pub- 
lished by Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc. Mr. Ferguson, Emertius Profes- 
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sor of Music, University of Min- 
nesota, provides a full and compre- 
hensive story of the growth of music 
—its forms, purposes and influence— 
from the earliest times to the present, 
with over 100 line drawings and mu- 
sical examples. . . . Coward-McCann 
has released a Manual of Bel Canto, 
written by Ida Franca, a student of 
Matteo Battistini. The author gives 
a history of Bel Canto and an ap- 
pendix in which a number of com- 
mon voice defects are analyzed and 
remedial procedures prescribed. . . . 
A Liturgical Choral Service for the 
Easter Season, compiled and ar- 
ranged by G. Winston Cassler, is for 
SATB, baritone and congregation. It 
is published by Augsburg Publish- 
ing House, Minneapolis. 


PUBLIC EVENTS —— Lhe Sixth An- 
nual “All Eastern Band and_ In- 
strumental Clinic’’ will take place at 
the United States Naval School olf 
Music, U. S. Naval Station, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., on the 5th and 6th 
of February, 1960. Guest clinicians 
will be Siguard Rascher, Don Mc- 
Cathren and A. R. Cassavant. All 
high school and college band direc- 
tors are invited to attend. ... The 
fourth annual Lake Tahoe Music 
Camp, (set for August 7-20, 1960) will 
feature training in band, choir and 
orchestra. Write to Dr. John L. 
Carrico, University of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada. ... Under Columbia Artists 
Management, the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam will return 
to the United States for its second 
tour in the forthcoming 1960-61 sea- 
son. Under the direction of Eugen 
Jochum and Bernard Haitink, the 
orchestra will play a series of coast- 
to-coast engagements during April 
and May, 1961... . The third con- 
cert of Thomas Scherman’s Little 
Orchestra Society will introduce the 
German conductor, Hans Schwieger, 
musical director of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic Orchestra. . . . The 
Louisville Orchestra concerts wi!l fea- 
ture as a soloist, harpist Edward Vito 
on March 2 and 3, and the -Uni- 
versity of Louisville Choral Union 
on April 6 and 7. This final program 
will include Verdi's Requiem and 
David Diamond’s Overture, Timon 
of Athens, commissioned by the 
Louisville Orchestra. . . . The work 
commissioned by the Oklahoma 
City Symphony Orchestra and Mu- 
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sic Director Guy Fraser Harrison, 
under the American Music Center’s 
Ford Foundation grant, will be a 
Partita for Two Solo Pianos and 
Orchestra, by Spencer Norton. Pre- 
miering the work on February 2nd 
will be the two-piano team, Whitte- 
more and Lowe. . . . The College 
Band Directors National Associa- 
tion, North Central Division, will 
meet for convention on February 
11-13 at Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. Dr. Ronald Gregory will act 
as Chairman. ... The first Mid-East 
Instrumental Music Conference will 
take place March 3, 4 and 5 on the 
campus of Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh. The weekend will in- 


ACTING 


clude concerts and clinics, featuring 
nationally known conductors and 
soloists. The initiation of this Con- 
ference is expected to fill a great 
need in the area... . A series of in- 
formal television programs on music 
for distribution to some 34 education- 
al TV stations and 70 commercial sta- 
tions has been made by Eugene Or- 
mandy, music director of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. The films will be 
distributed as part of the famous 
“Heritage” series, which has won 
several Peabody Awards, and is spon- 
sored by the Educational Television 
and Radio Center, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. >>> 


IN OPERA 


(Continued from page 22) 


sic and the libretto are set factors, 
but the singing actor is not im- 
prisoned within them any more than 
the legitimate actor is imprisoned 
by the playwright’s lines. 

With full understanding of the 
character he is portraying and of the 
scene, be it one of pathos or comedy, 
he can, within the limits of the es- 
tablished music and words, enhance 
the performance. Despite the prob- 
lems so unique to the operatic stage, 
operatic acting need not be mere 
pantomime (frequently traditionally 
“hammy” pantomime!) set to music, 
and the opera singer need not be a 
puppet. 

The history of opera reveals that 
only a choice few have gained fame 
by relying solely on voice. Today’s 
voung opera singer is being increas- 
ingly measured by his talent as an 
actor as well as a singer. The influ- 
ence of the Broadway musical, mo- 
tion pictures and_ television has 
“taught” the opera fan today to ex- 
pect more than just a voice! 

The problems of acting on the 
operatic stage can be mastered with 
diligent and intelligent application. 
The ambitious young opera singer 
can and must learn more than just 
the basic fundamentals of acting. He 
must learn not merely how to handle 
himself physically but also how to 
interpret a role, how to integrate 
himself into the entire performance, 
how to project most genuinely and 
naturally—for himself and thus for 
the audience. 


A beautiful voice, combined with 
the proper physical attributes for a 
particular role, is certainly to be de- 
sired! And today’s opera singers are 
more conscious of their appearance 
than ever before. Even so, there are 
“tricks of the trade”—as, for example, 
a high hair-do or wig, built-up 
shoes and so forth. Still, once the 
singer is established, such possible 
physical adjuncts on. the operatic 
stage will tend to be overlooked 
more than on the legitimate stage. 

Opera is no longer just music. It 
cannot afford to be! It is drama, with 
the music and instrument of the 
voice adding a thrilling dimension 
and emotion to what the spoken 
word alone cannot express. 

Not everyone can be a Caruso, to 
whom the art of acting was inborn 
and instinctive, nor a Pinza who 
was able to project his own personal- 
ity into any role he was playing and 
make it a brilliant characterization. 

There are many excellent teachers 
who can teach acting to singers. But 
as yet there is no established school 
devoted to the subject. The growth 
of the “opera workshops” is an im- 
portant step in the right direction. 

Mary Garden, one of the greatest 
operatic actresses, is reputed to have 
said: ““Take care of the dramatic line 
and the musical line will take care 
of itself.” I quite agree with this. 
The voice may be the paramount 
thing, but stagecraft and dramatic 
interpretation make opera a thrilling 
and complete experience. 
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DEFINITION 


OF A BAND 


(Continued from page 26) 


ging up some imagined gap in the 
instrumentation or if they are used 
merely to be different.) 

The Marching Band is typified by 
thousands of school and college 
bands throughout the country, 
which form fancy diagrams on the 
football field at half-time. The 
literature for this type of group is 
primarily taken from the song hits 
of the day, plus quickstep marches. 
Musicianship from a marching band 


is usually less demanded than march- 
ing precision and volume . . . prob- 
ably because stadiums offer little in 
the way of good acoustics and the 
accent is on the visual display rather 
than concert smoothness. Bemoan it 
as some of the bandmaster fraternity 
may, the Marching Band is the one 
usually thought of when the word 
band is mentioned to the average 
man on the street. 

The Concert Band is historically 
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the most popular and the true band. 
An outgrowth of the early military 
and town bands it is the “average 
man’s concert group”. The instru- 
mentation is variable (but not to 
the unhappy degree often decried); 
the repertoire comes from every 
source, and the typical programs are 
a pleasant hodge-podge. It is a virile 
group and is liked by a large num- 
ber of people for whom music is 
primarily something to listen to for 
entertainment. The Concert Band 
performs either indoors or in out- 
door bandstands. 


Examples of the concert band are 
the larger Navy ship bands, regi- 
mental and division Army bands, 
Air Force base bands, the moderate- 
sized college and high school bands, 
and ... and in spite of the title . . . 
the symphonic wind ensembles, a 
designation as inaccurate as it is 
cumbersome. 


The Symphonic Band is cham- 
pioned by the college bandmasters 
and may be crowding out the concert 
band. It is typified by a subordina- 
tion of the brasses, a substituting of 
brilliant brass for mellow brass, and 
it appears to be aiming at a wind or- 
chestra. The better of the more re- 
cent original band compositions 
were designed for symphonic band, 
but unfortunately the “average” 
band hasn’t the instrumentation to 
take advantage of this fine repertoire. 
The symphonic band is often ac- 
cused of being too “arty” to play 
quickstep marches, the music form at 
which the band really excels. 


In practically any basic discussion 
about the band we are sooner or 
later told with complete candor that 
the trouble with the band is that 
there is no fixed instrumentation, 
and this so-called fixed instrumenta- 
tion is the towering strength of the 
orchestra. Yet the orchestra instru- 
mentation is only standard to a de- 
gree. Certainly the same instrumenta- 
tion does not appear in an orchestra- 
tion by Haydn and one by Delius, or 
one by Mozart and another by Ravel. 
Even the Wagnerian performances 
today don’t often include the brasses 
he wrote for. Actually our band scores 
are more uniform than the orchestra 
scores. The rub is this, however: the 
orchestra composer writes for his de- 
sired instrumentation and knows 
that if the composition is performed 
it will be done with his instrumenta- 
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tion. The band composer, on the 
other hand, aided and abetted by 
his publisher, who in turn knows the 
inconsistencies of the band and its 
director, writes the composition so 
that practically any combination of 
10 or more instruments will accom- 
modate the melody, harmony and 
accompaniment figures. The solution 
to this would appear to be quite 
simple: let the composer for band 
write for the exact instrumentation 
he thinks best but cue all important 
passages in other instruments, so in 
case a band is missing a particular 
instrument or if a local bandmaster 
wants more volume or more instru- 
ments on a given passage, he needs 
only ask that a given cue be played. 

The reason behind the fairly uni- 
form orchestral instrumentation and 
the rather varied band instrumenta- 
tion is a simple historic fact. .The 
composer has decided on the orches- 
tral make-up and the conductor has 
heeded the composer. In the case of 
the band, the bandmaster has de- 
cided what his own band was to be, 
and because of local problems we 
have inherited a band without a 
definite instrumentation. the 
other hand let us look further into 
the matter, and will we not find that 
this is exactly one of the band’s 
strong points, that no two bands are 
exactly alike. Why, in fact, should 
they be? Are we not searching for 
instrumental color in bands rather 
than complete standardization? >>> 


WOMEN IN MUSIC 
(Continued from page 9) 


complex construction and _ intricate 
polyphony such as the Art of the 
Fugue or Beethoven’s last quartets. 
My teacher, Professor Heinrich 
Rietsch, told me that he and Brahms 
once sat on a jury which was to 
award a prize in composition. A 
piano work, its author unknown to 
the judges, was being played. Brahms 
remarked to young Rietsch, “Isn't 
that by a lady?”” The sensitive mas- 
ter had guessed correctly: it was by 
the gifted wife of a Viennese physi- 
cian, named, I believe, Escherich. 
Among Robert Schumann’s_re- 
views in his Neue Zeitschrift fiir Mu- 
sik, we find a discussion of the work 
of a Baroness Cavalcabo, the pupil 
of W. A. Mozart, Jr., the master’s 
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son, who was living in her house. 
Schumann writes about her Caprices 
and piano Fantasias: “The feminine 
character is always present. A cer- 
tain never-tiring garrulousness, an 
open exposition of all her ideas, an 
inability to finish with her thoughts, 
all these testify to it.’ Another time 
he remarks: ‘““The names of our fe- 
male comopsers can easily be writ- 
ten on a rose-leaf, for we let none 
of their works escape us. For a girl 
who can forget hats for note-heads 
must have ten times as much reason 
for composing as one of us, who 
does it only for the sake of im- 


mortality.” Schumann must have un- 
derstood this better than another 
man. Was not the best female com- 
poser of the time Clara Wieck, his 
wife as well as his musical helper? 
She, who later became the close 
friend of Brahms, wrote songs, a 
piano Concerto, a piano Trio, and 
much else, but all of her works are 
somehow associated with the piano, 
an instrument on which her author- 
ity is indisputable. By this I mean 
that her compositions were, in a 
sense, secondary; she wrote no sym- 
phonies, operas or oratorios. 

Thus, as I have already pointed 
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out, woman is musically receptive 
rather than productive. Her adapt- 
ability and her sensitivity make her 
ideally fitted for reproductive art, 
and for composing those forms which 
do not emphasize musical structure 
itself. This was already the case in 
the cantatas of the ladies Caccini, 
who carefully and minutely followed 
the ideas and structures of the po- 
etry. 

The case of the composer-couple 
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Schumann leads us to the relation- 
ship of Gustav Mahler to his genial 
wife Alma. According to some re- 
ports, Mahler had a sort of antipathy 
toward Clara Schumann, and he 
bore with difficulty the idea that his 
own wife was herself a talented com- 
poser. He preferred using her as a 
helper in his own creative work, 
which Alma never quite forgave him. 

Goethe liked to turn to women for 
musical settings of his poems. One 
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of these composers was Corona 
Schroeter, his friend during his Wei- 
mar years, an excellent singer. An- 
other was the Duchess Amalie of 
Weimar, who not only set to music 
several of Goethe's poems, but also 
composed a charming Singspiel, Er- 
win und Elmire. Goethe’s Veilchen, 
which originated in this Singspiel, 
was not first set to music by Mozart, 
but by that Duchess. The songs of 
Corona and Amalie reflect Goethe’s 
opinion that music should only. be 


| a sort of cloak for the text of a song. 


Goethe, by the way, was friendly 
with yet another female composer, 
whom Schumann also mentioned in 
several of his reviews. She was the 
Russian court pianist, the Polish 
Maria Szymanowska. “The delicate 
tone-giant,” Goethe called _ her, 
“whose talent would oppress one if 


| her charm did not always make it 


| forgivable.” 


Schumann describes thus: 


Maria had composed 
very interesting piano Etudes, which 
“In terms 
of inventiveness and character it is 


certainly the most significant music 


to have come from the pen of a 
woman.” And when he calls her a 
female John Field, this is only char- 
acteristic, for in her compositions 
the romantic sensitivity is just as 
“secondary” as in the works of Clara 
Schumann. An entry by Goethe in 
Maria’s diary shows us that the aging 
poet was deeply stirred by the young 
Polish woman’s charms. Goethe con- 
sidered music a truly feminine art, 
and spoke of “the dual happiness of 
tones and of love.” Is it not signifi- 
cant that the classical personifica- 
tions of love were Apollo and Or- 
pheus, while Christianity in the 15th 
century made a woman, St. Cecilia, 
the patron saint of music? Perhaps 
this paradox can best be explained 
by the fact that music, in antiquity, 
was an ethical force, while modern 
man placed it in the realm of Eros. 
Surely we are reminded of the Dry- 
den-Handel Alexander’s Feast, in 
which Timotheus is compared to 5t. 
Cecilia, contrasting the classical or 
masculine approach to music with 
the Christian or feminine: raised 


' a mortal to the skies;—she drew an 


angel down.” >>> 
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GROUP TEACHING OF THE PIANO 


(Continued from page 16) 


to act on” many things from other 
children which are only empty words 
coming from adults. 

Group dynamics, as we all know, 
removes inhibitions, heightens our 
feelings, and reinforces our mental 
processes. This facilitates learning. 
Thus, certain drills which may be 
dull and thereby ineffective when 
done alone become interesting and 
exciting when done by a_ whole 
group. A certain stubborn passage 
may be tried by each of eight chil- 
dren in a group while the others 
follow mentally or silently with their 
fingers. Each eagerly awaits his turn 
to show his mastery over what has 
stumped the others. Or all eight 
pianos might try the passage over 
many times together to gain pre- 
cision as a conductor might rehearse 
an orchestra. 


Group Activities 


In a group, many varied activities 
for learning the fundamentals of 
music are possible. For example, 
there are rhythmic activities, flash 
card drills, board work such as 
writing notes on a board, clapping 
note values, filling measures with 
various note values (each doing a 
different one) and note contests. It 
is true that many of these activities 
can be done in an individual lesson, 
but then they lose their flavor. In a 
group, the attention span is longer, 
and the children enjoy trying to 
keep up with or outdo the others. 
In a group these activities become a 
real game and a challenge. To one 
child alone they are merely academic 
drills. 

The group situation is a natural 
vehicle of learning, whereas the in- 
dividual situation is artificial. The 
group situation is natural because 
children are used to learning in 
groups. True learning demands give 
and take rather than mere accept- 
ance. In a group, the presence of 
peers provides the relaxed atmos- 
phere which encourages. give and 
take. 

The individual situation is arti- 


ficial because, in this situation, the | 


child relates only to an adult. Learn- 
ing demands interaction. The in- 
dividual situation encourages pas- 
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sive acceptance. 

The group approach provides the 
solution for one of the most dis- 
tressing problems of piano students, 
that of musical stuttering. In an 
individual lesson, stuttering occurs 
all the time with beginners. Why 
not? The child has not yet developed 
a rhythmic sense and there is noth- 
ing else to keep him going. He 


thus forms a habit which is hard to 
break. 

In a class, this cannot happen, be- 
cause the child must keep together 
with the others and he must do this 
right from the beginning. Everyone 
has to keep a steady rhythm o1 the 
team collapses. Thus the group ex- 
perience teaches the children to play 
with others. This is something piano 
players seldom learn. One orchestra 
player told me he was looking for a 
piano player for his orchestra. He 
said he found many excellent soloists 
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endless information about the piano industry and 


use of it often. 


those who serve it. Read it thoroughly and make 
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- ing with others right from the be- | 


| but not one could keep together | 
| with an_ orchestra. 


They had not 
learned the art of going on. oo 
stopped for every mistake. a 
class, children learn the art of eel 


| ginning. 


When we inquire into the reasons 
most people study music, we find 


| 
| 
| 


| 


another justification for the group | 


approach. Are not most people study- 
ing music simply to enjoy it? Is 


not self-expression or the informal | 
| playing for- others the chief goal 


of music study for most students? 
The individual lesson is tradition- 
ally based on the assumption that 
the only goal of piano study is 
finished solo performance for an au- 
dience. This ignores the fact that 


there might be other legitimate goals | 


of piano study. What about learning 


piano as a background or supple- | 
ment to other instruments? What | 
about learning piano to understand | 
| musical structure better? What about | 
| the joys of exploring piano literature 
| regardless of finish of performance? 

The relaxed, informal atmosphere | 
of the group approach is more like-_ 


ly to encourage these broader goals | - 


_ of piano study than the individual 
approach where the Carnegie Hall | 
ideal is often the unconscious at- | 


titude. 
This is not to say that the group 


approach puts no pressure on stu- | 
dents to achieve anything. If any- | 


thing, it puts more effective pressure, 
of an objective, impersonal type. 
There is a definite pace. The group 
sets a standard. This is not left to 
the whims of the student or teacher. 


Granted that group instruction is 


fine for beginners, can they get very | 


far that way? Is there not a time 


when individual instruction becomes | 


necessary to achieve the fine points 
of piano playing? No, there is not! 
There is no point where group in- 
struction must end and private in- 


| struction must begin. 


Where groups are carefully or- 


| ganized according to ability, the 
| children go on from year to year in 


group work. In the U.S.C. Prepara- 
tory Department, there are children 


_in their 7th year of group study. 


The fine points of piano playing, 
the nuances, phrasing, touch, are all | 
learned through 
| proach as a natural result of well- 
developed musicianship. >>> 


the group ap- | 
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In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


PECIAL attention will be paid to American 
music during the month of February, partic- 
ularly the ten days between the birthdays of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and George Washington, when New 
York’s municipal radio station, WNYC, presents 
its annual festival of our native compositions. The 
National Federation of Music Clubs also offers an 
annual “Parade of American Music” in February, 
with as many as 5,000 concerts of various kinds 
concentrating on this one important subject. 
There has been plenty of talk about the music 
of America and also considerable action on the 
part of those who are sincerely interested in its 
promotion. On the other hand, an enthusiastic lip service has not always 
been turned into practical action. On the whole, the American composer of 
serious music still languishes in a state of neglect and public indifference, 
sometimes even a faintly disguised hostility. 


N general it may fairly be stated that our music critics despise most of 

the earlier American works, while our audiences are bored by the con- 
temporary repertoire. This naturally creates an impasse which is difficult 
to overcome. 

The situation is further complicated by a wide-spread hypocrisy, which 
affects not only the listeners but occasionally the scholars as well, and 
perhaps even the interpreters of American music. It is easier to get on the 
band-wagon and pretend a rapturous response than to voice an individual 
objection, and since many works never get past a first performance, at least 
for the ears of a single hearer, a fair and judicious appraisal is practically 


impossible. 
Another handicap lies in the fact that a great number of amateur 


composers manage to secure a hearing somehow, and the obvious short- 
comings of their creations may easily persuade the average listener that all | 


American music is equally bad. Add to the confusion the tub-thumping of 
hired press agents, the log-rolling of generous-minded colleagues (balanced 
by attacks from jealous rivals), the logically optimistic advertisements and 
the vapid comments of well-intentioned but musically ignorant patriots, 
and you are faced with quite a problem. 


ICHARD KORN, President of the Society for the Publication of Amer- 

ican Music and himself a conductor of international reputation, re- 
cently presented a series of orchestral concerts in Carnegie Hall entirely 
devoted to America’s composers, particularly those of the past. Thev were 
venomously treated by some of the critics, although the audiences showed 
consistent enthusiasm. Apparently “museum pieces” are frowned upon by 
experts, while being enjoyed by the unsophisticated customers. 

The National Association for American Composers and Conductors, 
founded by Henry Hadley and now headed by Paul Creston, suggests a 
library of recordings covering the entire historv of serious musical com- 
position in the United States, a project which should apnea] to the Ford 
Foundation, which has already performed such signal services to American 
music. Regardless of criticisms and some natural reservations, it is generally 
agreed that America’s musical creations must be heard, not once but many 
times, to arrive at a sincere appraisal and perhaps an honest apprecia- 


tion. 
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OPERA, ALIVE 
OR TELEVISED? 


(Continued from page 7) 


add physical stature when it is 
needed, and a stately, dignified pres- 
ence is easily simulated, particularly 
in the actual close-ups. 

Whatever the character may be, 
the operatic singer on television 
must concentrate on details far more 
than would be required on the liv- 
ing stage. This again is both a help 
and possibly something of a threat. 
Facial expression must be handled 
with the greatest care, with a mini- 
mum of the distortion sometimes 
caused by over-zealous vocalism, 
which is of course quite unnecessary 
if a singer will trust the microphones 
and the engineers and simply utilize 
the best quality of tone for express- 
ing the emotions demanded by the 
composer. There is no need for any 
evidence of the slightest strain when 
facing the ‘'V cameras. 

There is one other possible handi- 
cap that might appear more serious 
than it really°is, namely, that the 
TV singer does not see the conduc- 
tor or the orchestra, who are prob- 
ably playing in another room. The 
conductor hears the voice only 
through ear-phones, and this neces- 
sitates the ultimate in mutual trust 
and confidence. Naturally the music 
has been carefully rehearsed (assum- 
ing the adequate period of prepara- 
tion demanded by any good _pro- 


| ducer or director) and an absolute 


agreement has been established as 
to tempi and details of expression. 
(The engineers are still chiefly re- 
sponsible for volume, and they de- 
pend on the conductor’s musician- 
ship just as much as does the singer.) 


| Considering this apparent lack of 


immediate contact, the musical re- 
sults of televised opera are nothing 
short of astonishing. 

A final word about the language 
of a TV opera may be in order. Un- 


_ questionably it must be English in 
_ order to be understood by the mil- 
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lions of listeners, and fortunately 
the quality of translations available 
has vastly improved in recent years. 
Most singers would admit that it 
is easier and perhaps more satisfac- 
tory to sing opera in its original 
language, and for the stage this may 
still be preferable. But television 
permits no choice, and again the 
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singer can count on an intimacy of 
| projection which should make every 
| word intelligible, a practically im- 
| possible ideal in the modern opera 


house. 

So the problem stated at the out- 
set must perhaps remain unsolved. 
A “live” performance has the ad- 


| vantage of immediate contact with 


its audience, although it demands a 


| broader and more obvious type of 
| interpretation and permits less fi- 
| nesse than a singer would like. Tele- 


vision numbers its invisible audience 
in the millions and at the same time 
encourages a detailed and intimate 
presentation that would be impossi- 
ble on any large stage. Call it a toss- 
up if you wish. I find both media 
highly enjoyable. >>> 


VILLA-LOBOS 


HE music world was recently 
saddened by the death of one of 
modern composition’s greatest cham- 
pions, Heitor Villa-Lobos. Forest of 
the Amazons was his last work, and 
it is recorded on the United Artist 
label for the first time (UAL-7007) 
with Villa-Lobos conducting the 
Symphony of the Air and chorus and 
Brazil’s leading soprano, Bidu Sayao, 
singing the solo sections. 
Though written as background 
music for the MGM film Green 


| Mansions, Forest of the Amazons 


follows no story line and merely uses 
the story as a frame of reference to 
evoke mood and atmosphere. It can 
readily be called an eminently suc- 
cessful tone poem. The passion, fire, 
turbulence and serenity of this re- 


| gion are all there. Bidu Sayao’s 
| warm voice lends the right touch to 


an exotic and colorful score. Per- 
formance and recording are crystal- 
clear, and if a trip to the Amazon is 


| not in your immediate plans, listen- 
| ing to this Villa-Lobos recording is 


the next best thing. —A. B. 


The newly formed American 
Choral Directors Association has an- 
nounced its first convention in At- 
iantic City on March 16 and 17, 
1960 — immediately preceding the 
MENC Convention in that city. For 
details write Earl Willhoite, secre- 
tary, Fred Waring Music Workshop, 
Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania. 
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material and representing each country through such 
famous songs as: “‘Lady Of Spain’, “Neapolitan Nights", 
Heather On The Hill’, “Midnight In Paris.” 

This series of six choral sequences, which contain effec 
tive suggestions for staging, may be performed either 
as a whole or in any of its separate parts 

So grab your Tyrolean hat, pull out the long woolen 
stockings, pick up the well-worn hiking stoff, and let's 
go @wandering 


Part 1— FRENCH SEQUENCE 

Port 2 — IRISH SEQUENCE 

Part 3— SCOTCH SEQUENCE 

Port 4— DUTCH-SWISS 
SEQUENCE 

Port 5-— ITALIAN SEQUENCE 

Port 6— SPANISH SEQUENCE 
Price 50¢ each 


11 WEST 60th STREET e 


Denver 2, Colo. 


All six sequences record- 
ed on Disneyland Record 
# WDL-3034, music con- 
ducted by Camarata with 


the Gloria Wood Choir. 
SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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but not one could keep together 
with an orchestra. They had not 
learned the art of going on. They 


stopped for every mistake. In a 
class, children learn the art of play- 


versity has at last bewun to come in 
to its own in the artistic frelels. As a 


for talent an 


experimental wn for new 


| Maria’s diary shows us that the aging 


|| poet was deeply stirred by the young 
_| Polish woman's charms. Goethe con- 
| sidered music a truly feminine art, 


and spoke of “the dual happiness of 
tones and of love.” Ts it not signifi- 
cant that the classical personifica- 
tions of love were Apollo and Or- 
pheus, while Christianitv in the 15th 


_ century made a woman, St. Cecilia, 


the patron saint of music? Perhaps 
this paradox can best be explained 
by the fact that music, in antiquity, 
was an ethical force, while modern 
man placed it in the realm of Eros. 
Surely we are reminded of the Dry- 
den-Handel Alexander's Feast, in 
which ‘Timotheus is compared to St. 
Cecilia, contrasting the classical or 


masculine approach to music with 


_ the Christian or feminine:“He raised 
a mortal to the skies;—she drew an 


angel down.” >>> 
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While it is perfectly acceptable for 
an author, painter, actor, sculptor, 
etc. to be successful in his early 20's, 
an opera singer must be steeped in 
age and experience to be accepted 
by the public This stereotype 
Ducloux believes to be most unto 
tunate. He reminds us that Mozart 
personally selected a vouth of 21 to 


sing Don Giovanni at its world pre 
niere The lead in the first publi 
showing of la Bohen was also 21 
ind Patrice Munsell was but 10 at 
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ance. In a group, the presence of 
peers provides the relaxed atmos- 
phere which encourages. give and 
take. 

The individual situation is arti- 
ficial because, in this situation, the 
child relates only to an adult. Learn- 
ing demands interaction. The in- | | @90D PIANO SERVICE MEANS SATISFIED STUDENTS 
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| but not one could keep together 


_ with an orchestra. They had not 


learned the art of going on. They 
stopped for every mistake. In a 
class, children learn the art of play- 
ing with others right from the be- 
ginning. 

When we inquire into the reasons 
most people study music, we find 
another justification for the group 


_ approach. Are not most people study- 


music simply to enjoy it? 
' not self-expression or the informal | 


playing for others the chief goal — 


of music study for most students? 


The individual lesson is tradition- | 
ally based on the assumption that | 


the only goal of piano study is 


finished solo performance for an au- | 
dience. This ignores the fact that | 


there might be other legitimate goals 


of piano study. What about learning | 


piano as a background or supple- 


ment to other instruments? What — 
about learning piano to understand | 


musical structure better? What about 
the joys of exploring piano literature 
regardless of finish of performance? 

The relaxed, informal atmosphere 
of the group approach is more like- 
ly to encourage these broader goals 
of piano study than the individual 
approach where the Carnegie Hall 
ideal is often the unconscious at- 
titude. 

This is not to say that the group 


approach puts no pressure on stu- | 
dents to achieve anything. If any- | 


thing, it puts more effective pressure, 
of an objective, impersonal type. 
There is a definite pace. The group 
sets a standard. This is not left to 
the whims of the student or teacher. 


Granted that group instruction is 
fine for beginners, can they get very 
far that way? Is there not a time 
when individual] instruction becomes 
necessary to achieve the fine points 
of piano playing? No, there is not! 
There is no point where group in- 
struction must end and private in- 
struction must begin. 

Where groups are carefully or- 
ganized according to ability, the 
children go on from year to year in 
group work. In the U.S.C. Prepara- 
tory Department, there are children 
in their 7th year of group study. 
The fine points of piano playing, 
the nuances, phrasing, touch, are all 
learned through the group §ap- 
proach as a natural result of well- 
developed musicianship. >>> 
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In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


—— attention will be paid to American 
music during the month of February, partic- 
ularly the ten days between the birthdays of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and George Washington, when New 
York’s municipal radio station, WNYC, presents 
its annual festival of our native compositions. The 
National Federation of Music Clubs also offers an 
annual “Parade of American Music” in February, 
with as many as 5,000 concerts of various kinds 
concentrating on this one important subject. 
There has been plenty of talk about the music 
of America and also considerable action on the 
part of those who are sincerely interested in its 


promotion. On the other hand, an enthusiastic lip service has not always | 
been turned into practical action. On the whole, the American composer of | 


serious music still languishes in a state of neglect and public indifference, 
sometimes even a faintly disguised hostility. 


N general it may fairly be stated that our music critics despise most of 

the earlier American works, while our audiences are bored by the con- 
temporary repertoire. This naturally creates an impasse which is difficult 
to overcome. 


The situation is further complicated by a wide-spread hypocrisy, which | 


affects not only the listeners but occasionally the scholars as well, and 


perhaps even the interpreters of American music. It is easier to get on the | 


band-wagon and pretend a rapturous response than to voice an individual 


objection, and since many works never get past a first performance, at least | 
for the ears of a single hearer, a fair and judicious appraisal is practically | 


impossible. 


Another handicap lies in the fact that a great number of amateur | 


composers manage to secure a hearing somehow, and the obvious short- 
comings of their creations may easily persuade the average listener that all 


American music is equally bad. Add to the confusion the tub-thumping of — 
hired press agents, the log-rolling of generous-minded colleagues (balanced | 
by attacks from jealous rivals), the logically optimistic advertisements and | 
the vapid comments of well-intentioned but musically ignorant patriots, | 


and you are faced with quite a problem. 


ICHARD KORN, President of the Society for the Publication of Amer- 


ican Music and himself a conductor of international reputation, re- 
cently presented a series of orchestral concerts in Carnegie Hall entirely | 
devoted to America’s composers, particularly those of the past. They were | 
venomously treated by some of the critics, although, the audiences showed | 


consistent enthusiasm. Apparently “museum pieces” are frowned upon by 
experts, while being enjoyed by the unsophisticated customers. 
The National Association for American Composers and Conductors, 


founded by Henry Hadley and now headed by Paul Creston, suggests a | 


library of recordings covering the entire historv of serious musical com- | 
position in the United States, a project which should appeal to the Ford | 


Foundation, which has already performed such signal services to American 


music. Regardless of criticisms and some natural reservations, it is generally | 


agreed that America’s musical creations must be heard, not once but many 


times, to arrive at a sincere appraisal and perhaps an honest apprecia- | 


tion. 
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Marche Moderne 


CONCERT BAND 
A. L. PHILLIPS 


This composition was con- 
ceived for the express purpose 
of creating a processional or 
recessional march of any de- 
sired length that does not 
need to end abruptly and is 
complete in itself. Ample op- 
portunities are indicated for 
endings either before or after 
taking the D.C. 


Full Band $5.00 
Conductor's Score 1.00 
Extra Parts .40 each 


An original composition by 
the arranger of the “HARRY 
JAMES CONCERT SERIES” 


Marche Debonaire 


CONCERT BAND 
by 
A. L. PHILLIPS 
Scored with low woodwinds 


and horns in unison in the 
third theme. 


Full Band $5.00 
Conductor's Score 1.00 
Extra Parts .40 each 


SEND FOR FREE REFERENCE COPY 


Famous Music Corporation 
1619 BROADWAY 
New York 19, New York 
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The most popular Bassoons and Clarinets in America. 
Exquisitely made! Superbly tuned! Packaged to sell! 
Order the nationally advertised, high profit, Schreiber 
Bassoons and Clarinets, today! 


105 EAST 16th ST. NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


NAUHEIM, 
GERMANY 


BASSOONS & CLARINETS 


ence is easily simulated, particularly 


Perfection at a reasonable price. A complete line of Wood- © 
winds embodying meticulous French craftsmanship and the 
most carefully selected materials. Woodwinds of incom. 
parable beauty ... Malerne . . . Try them today. 


WOODWINDS 
PARIS, FRANCE 
Free, illustrated brochure upon request. 
CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


105 EAST 16th ST, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


Ralph Lewando 


Teacher of Singing + Voice Production 


Oléa Wolf Lewando 


Dramatics of Song + Popular Piano 
Lewando Pupils Include Shirley Jones - Dorothy Sarnoff - Jane Pickens 


New York Studio: 
5 TUDOR CITY PLACE e@ Phone: YUkon 6-2686 


Pittsburgh Studio 


a 121 ELYSIAN STREET @ Phone: Montrose 1-6141 


A tomplete selection of distinctive 
styles\and quality fabrics, All col- 
ors and shades, Send today for 
FREE catalog: C-46 (Choir Robes 
and Accessories); J-46 (Children’s 
Robes); P-46 (Pulpit Robes).” 


NEW YORK 1,§.Y. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. CHICAGO 1, ILL. LOS ANGELES 28, CAL. 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN COMPANY 


i 


366 Fifth Ave. 1000 N. Market St. 228 N. LaSalle St. 1634 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 
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OPERA, ALIVE 
OR TELEVISED? 


(Continued from page 7) 


add physical stature when it is 
needed, and a stately, dignified pres- 


_ in the actual close-ups. 


Whatever the character may be, 
the operatic singer on television 
must concentrate on details far more 


_ than would be required on the liv- 


ing stage. This again is both a help 
and possibly something of a threat. 
Facial expression must be handled 
with the greatest care, with a mini- 
mum of the distortion sometimes 
caused by over-zealous vocalism, 
which is of course quite unnecessary 
if a singer will trust the microphones 


_ and the engineers and simply utilize 


the best quality of tone for express- 
ing the emotions demanded by the 


/ composer. There is no need for any 


evidence of the slightest strain when 


facing the TV cameras. 


There is one other possible handi- 
cap that might appear more serious 
than it really is, namely, that the 
TV singer does not see the conduc- 
tor or the orchestra, who are prob- 
ably playing in another room. The 
conductor hears the voice only 
through ear-phones, and this neces- 
sitates the ultimate in mutual trust 
and confidence. Naturally the music 


_ has been carefully rehearsed (assum- 
_ ing the adequate period of prepara- 


tion demanded by any good _pro- 
ducer or director) and an absolute 
agreement has been established as 
to tempi and details of expression. 
(The engineers are still chiefly re- 
sponsible for volume, and they de- 
pend on the conductor’s musician- 
ship just as much as does the singer.) 
Considering this apparent lack of 
immediate contact, the musical re- 


sults of televised opera are nothing 
short of astonishing. 


A final word about the language 
of a TV opera may be in order. Un- 
questionably it must be English in 
order to be understood by the mil- 
lions of listeners, and fortunately 


_ the quality of translations available 


has vastly improved in recent years. 
Most singers would admit that it 
is easier and perhaps more satisfac- 
tory to sing opera in its original 
language, and for the stage this may 
still be preferable. television 
permits no choice, and again the 
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| word intelligible, a practically im- 


house. 

So the problem stated at the out- 
_set must perhaps remain unsolved. 
| A “live” performance has the ad- 
vantage of immediate contact with 
its audience, although it demands a 
broader and more obvious type of 
interpretation and permits less fi- 
nesse than a singer would like. Tele- 


in the millions and at the same time 


presentation that would be impossi- 
ble on any large stage. Call it a toss- 
up if you wish. I find both media 
highly enjoyable. >>> 


VILLA-LOBOS 


HE music world was recently 
saddened by the death of one of 


the Amazons was his last work, and 
it is recorded on the United Artist 
label for the first time (UAL-7007) 
with Villa-Lobos conducting the 
Symphony of the Air and chorus and 
Brazil’s leading soprano, Bidu Sayao, 
singing the solo sections. 


modern composition’s greatest cham- 
pions, Heitor Villa-Lobos. Forest of | 


rm Though written as background | 


'BANO INSTRUMENT co. 


a Mansions, Forest of the Amazons 


follows no story line and merely uses 
the story as a frame of reference to 
evoke mood and atmosphere. It can 
readily be called an eminently suc- 
| cessful tone poem. The passion, fire, 
| turbulence and serenity of this re- 
gion are all there. Bidu Sayao’s 
| warm voice lends the right touch to | 
/an exotic and colorful score. Per- 
| formance and recording are crystal- 
| clear, and if a trip to the Amazon is 


not in your immediate plans, listen- 
Look for the _ing to this Villa-Lobos recording is | 
March Issue of _ the next best thing. —A. B. | 
MUSIC JOURNAL | be | 


The newly formed American | 
Choral Directors Association has an- | 


, | nounced its first convention in At- 
C L j N T Oo N | lantic City on March 16 and 17, 
TEACHERS AGENCY _ 1960 — immediately preceding the — 
Member N.A.T.A. 40th Year _ MENC Convention in that city. For | 
details write Ear] Willhoite, secre- | 
| tary, Fred Waring Music Workshop, 
| Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania. 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street, Clinton, lowa 
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music for the MGM film Green | 


| singer can count on an intimacy of | 
projection which should make every 


possible ideal in the modern opera | 


vision numbers its invisible audience 


encourages a detailed and intimate | 


THE FCT 
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Caunente Welk 


CHAMPAGNE MUSIC MAESTRO 


AND U0. Floren 


CARRYING 
POWER! 
= Directone Accordions 
are available 

in many sizes and modeis. 


) FUN TO LEARN... 
DELIGHTFUL TO PLAY! 
WRITE TODAY! 


Dept. A260 
111 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3, New York 


Be Conversant about the 
World of Music 
Read MUSIC JOURNAL 


Newest colorfast fabrics 
Cc H Ss available. Write for 
R B Catalog A59. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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Opera in Our Universities 


— it is often quite feasible 
for a small group of aspirant 
actors to start a smal] theatre group 
with a minimum of effort and finan- 
cial outlay, no such opportunity 
exists for those wishing to receive 
training in the operatic art. This 
lack of opportunity for apprentice 
training cannot help but reflect itself 
in the amount of well-trained talent 
in the professional field. 

The problems facing American 
opera today are many and complex 
and, for the most part, stem from a 
common origin—lack of public sup- 
port. The situation, however, isn’t 
hopeless. The interest still remains, 
even where opportunity has waned. 
Those people still interested in re- 
vitalizing the traditions of old opera, 
and at the same time taking part in 
the development of American opera, 
have found one outlet in particular 
which, due to its peculiar situation, 
could very well prove to be the im- 
petus for a musical renaissance in 
the theatre—the American university. 

For years the university has held 
a significant and respected position 
in the fields of medicine, chemistry, 
electronics, nuclear physics, etc. Its 
contributions to the numerous fields 
of research within the sciences have 
long been a source of pride to this 
nation. Without the assistance of the 
university it is fairly safe to say that 
our mechanical and scientific age 
would have been greatly retarded. 
However, when the artistic contribu- 
tions of our educational institutions 
are considered, the aura of profes- 


Christopher Lofting is a student at the 
University of Southern California in Los 
Angeles, specializing in writing for the the- 
atre field. He feels that community audi- 
ences across the nation, particularly those 
lacking a professional resident opera com- 
pany, should place less importance on cold 
professionalism and encourage local students 
of opera by their badly needed support. 
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CHRISTOPHER LOFTING 


—Photo by John E. Reed 


sionality suddenly vanishes and the 
public turns up its collective noses 
in a very superior manner and con- 
siders the efforts as amateurish, un- 
worthy and even primitive. The con- 
cept of the brilliant, white-coated 
scientist successfully conquering the 
plagues of mankind in glass and 
stainless-steel laboratories suddenly 
gives way to one of a group of chil- 
dren playing make-believe games at 
the expense of the Old Masters. It 
comes perhaps partly from the mis- 
conceptions in the public’s mind 
that, unlike science, art is wholly de- 
pendent on the divine gift of talent 
and has little to do with the acquired 
skills obtainable through a univer- 
sity education. While everyone ac- 
cepts the fact that a doctor must 
learn his profession at an accredited 
university and medical school, the 
artist is supposed to be a born genius 
who receives his inspiration through 
living in an unsanitary garret and 
is, therefore, somehow in an alien 
environment if found within the 
intellectual atmosphere of a college. 

Long overlooked by performer and 
audience alike, the American uni- 


‘» versity has at last begun to come in- 


to its own in the artistic fields. As a 
training-ground for young talent, an 
experimental medium for new ideas, 
and a source of cultural expression 
within the community, the univer- 
sity is in a position to revitalize 
American music in general and op- 
era in particular. 

University opera is still in its in- 
fancy. The music departments of our 
educational institutions, being con- 
fronted with science-minded admin- 
istrations, often find it extremely 
difficult to secure much-needed 
funds. The University of Indiana, 
the University of Louisiana and the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles have managed to obtain the 
necessary funds, and as a result have 
set up excellent departments, pro- 
ducing opera of professional quality. 
As other areas begin to realize the 
cultural values to be gained by sup- 
porting university opera, this meager 
list will undoubtedy grow. 

On the West Coast the University 
of Southern California has been in- 
strumental in pioneering university 
opera theatre. Under the direction 
of Dr. Walter Ducloux, this univer- 
sity has, in the past seven years, be- 
come a leader of university opera in 
the country. Within the Los Angeles 
area U. S. C. has gained a reputation 
that has spread to become national 
—even international—in scope. 

To Dr. Ducloux one of the great- 
est problems to overcome is the 
prejudice and misconceptions in the 
minds of the audience. Opera, 
through its traditional position as a 
means of classical expression, has ac- 
quired the reputation of being the 
last stronghold of Old World musical 
theatre culture requiring, on the part 
of its performers, a German or 
Italian accent, obesity and old age. 
“Thus,” says Dr. Ducloux, “we have 
the stereotype of the opera singer.” 
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While it is perfectly acceptable for 
an author, painter, actor, sculptor, 
etc. to be successful in his early 20's, 
an opera singer must be steeped in 
age and experience to be accepted 
by the public. This stereotype 
Ducloux believes to be most unfor- 
tunate. He reminds us that Mozart 
personally selected a youth of 21 to 
sing Don Giovanni at its world pre- 
miere. The lead in the first public 
showing of La Boheme was also 21, 
and Patrice Munsel was but 19 at 
her New York debut. 


Traditional Collegian 


Another stereotype plagues the 
mind of the skeptic—that of a college 
student,—that crew-cut, sweater-wear- 
ing, beer-drinking, hot-rod-driving 
bundle of fun who is going to school 
because it’s the thing to do (after 
all, dear old Dad went and he would 
be frightfully disappoirjted if junior 
didn’t). Fortunately this is seldom 
the case. Most universities, and small 
colleges for that matter, provide a 
theatrical outlet for students who 
feel they must express their artistic 
nature. It usually takes the form of 
fraternity or all-campus shows. Those 
who manage to filter past such activi- 
ties into the auditions of the opera 
and drama departments soon find 
the work and required time much 
too demanding. 

The opera student is, on the con- 
trary, interested in extensive train- 
ing in his art and thus has very little 
time for the round of activities 
available in the university communi- 
ty. In a great number of cases he is 
studying at the graduate level, con- 
centrating his intellectual activities 
exclusively on opera. The youth of 
these performers, which so often 
meets the objection of the critics of 
university theatre, is to Dr. Ducloux 
a most important asset. What the 
serious student lacks in maturity and 
experience he makes up for in the 
power and vitality that is found only 
in the young. 

It should be taken into considera- 
tion also that the American univer- 
sity’s unique position gives it many 
other advantages over any profes- 
sional or non-professional company. 
With the exception of the instruc- 
tors, no one is paid for his or her 
services. The majority of the allotted 
funds can, therefore, be used for sets, 
costumes, lighting and publicity and 
are not eaten up by excessive salaries. 
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The Merry Wives of Windsor Gossip in a Producti 


of Verdi’s “Falstaff” by 


Students of the University of Southern Califormia. 


For this reason the university opera 
will, by opening night, have had 
from two to three times as much re- 
hearsal as a comparable professional 
company. 

For the majority of the rehearsal 
time, the production crew and mu- 
sicians work separately but simul- 
taneously. It is usually during the 
last week that they combine the 
fruits of their efforts into the fin- 
ished product. It’s important not to 
underestimate the value of the per- 
sonal contacts and friendships which 
exist among the participating mem- 
bers in a university. The artistic suc- 
cess of a professional production is 
dependent on a molding of the tal- 
ents and skills of many men and 
women, most of whom are unknown 
to each other, while in the university 
the associations of the classroom add 
much to the unity of the organiza- 
tion. 

To Dr. Ducloux’s way of thinking, 
the key to the continuance of opera 
in the United States is youth, ex- 
perimentation, and, within tradi- 
tional limits, modernization. Only in 
conforming to the desires and tastes 
of an ever-changing audience can 
opera hope to survive and grow. The 
American university, above any other 
producing organization, might prove 


to be the most influential force for. 


a resurgence of the popularity of 
opera in this country. 


a 
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RICHTER’S SCHUBERT 


VIATOSLAV RICHTER is con- 

sidered the Soviet Union’s great- 
est living pianist by no less an au- 
thority than the man generally ac- 
knowledged to hold that position, 
Emil Gilels. After hearing Richter 
play Schubert’s Sonata in A minor, 
Op. 42 and D major, Op. 53, (Moni- 
tor Records MC 2027 and 2048), it 
is apparent that Gilels’ generosity 
is close to the truth. 

Here is pianism of supreme artist- 
ry, technically brilliant and musical- 
ly revealing. Minutest pianissimos 
blend with powerful but always dis- 
ciplined fortissimos to create, at all 
times, a super-charged emotional ex- 
citement. 

At the age of 22, Richter gave up 
a promising composing and con- 
ducting career to study with Henri 
Neuhaus, Gilels’ teacher. Connois- 
seurs of superb piano playing are im- 
measurably richer as a result of his 
decision. 

Other Monitor recordings demon- 
strate his versatility in works by 
Prokoviev, Bach, Franck and Tschai- 
kovsky. It is hoped that this com- 
manding artist will soon be heard 
in a United States concert appear- 
ance where we may judge his versa- 
tility in person. —A.B. 
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GUESS the old saying “You can 

take the man out of the country, 
but you can’t take the country out 
of the man” in a way applies to mu- 
sic teachers—at least it applies to this 
one. We hadn’t been in Austria more 
than a week or so before I felt an 
urge to visit some educational insti- 
tutions, talk with teachers, and learn 
something of current practices in 
this land which has produced such 
a wealth of great music and mu- 
sicians. I have by no means found 
answers to all my questions, but I 
have discovered some _ interesting 
things, and have had some stimulat- 
ing experiences. 

One thing I have discovered—a 
point relevant to a classic issue of 
American music education—is that 
the classroom teacher teaches her 
own music here in Austria. But her 
preparation to do the job, I soon 
found out, is quite a different story 
from that of her American counter- 
part. Instead of the meager six hours 
of music which is fairly standard in 
American undergraduate elementary 
education curricula, the Austrian 
student who is preparing to be an 
elementary school teacher is required 
to study music throughout her entire 
five years of teacher training. At the 
teachers’ college in Salzburg, for ex- 
ample, each pupil_studies at least 


JACK M. WATSON 


one instrument for the full period 
of her training; she also has mu- 
sic classes (fundamentals, history, 
theory, literature, and methods and 
materials) for the full five years; she 
is required to sing in the chorus and 
to play in the orchestra a large por- 
tion of the time; and she actually 
teaches music as a regular part of 
her practice-teaching program. If 
American elementary school teachers 
had comparable musical training, 
perhaps there would be no issue as 
to who should teach music in the 
elementary schools. 

As I have observed classes in Aus- 
trian institutions of higher educa- 
tion, I have been struck by the re- 
laxed and friendly relationship be- 
tween teachers and students. As a 
matter of fact, much of the teaching 
I observed seemed to follow quite 
democratic lines. For example, dur- 
ing the final session of the day, an 
opera workshop instructor had _ his 


Music Teaching tn Austria 


students take turns as critics and 
discussion leaders in reviewing and 
evaluating the day’s work. Another 
instructor encouraged his students to 
analyze and prescribe for one an- 
other’s problems. A choral gonductor 
invited criticism from members of 
his ensemble on matters of pitch, 
note accuracy, phrasing and so forth. 

The State Academy of Music and 
Dramatic Art, which is the direct 
descendant of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde—the music school] that 
in the second half of the 19th century 
developed into a highly esteemed 
institution of great artistic value— 
has an enrollment of some fifteen 
hundred students. Although it is 
now completely state-supported, ap- 
proximately half its students are 
from other countries. There were 
Americans in every class I attended 
at the Academy, and there is no 


question but that these stiidents rep- 


resent us well. Instructor after in- 
structor commented about the high 
quality of American students. Sev- 
eral vocal teachers went so far as to 
say that their best students came 
from the United States, and they 
were complimentary about the tech- 
nical training the students had re- 
ceived at home. The one weakness 
they found in American students, 
they said, was language—they simply 


with a NEW SOUND! 
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were not properly prepared in the 
basic languages. 

One of my most interesting ex- 
periences at the Academy was an 
opera class conducted by the cele- 
brated stage director of the Staats- 
oper, Josef Witt. The class lasted 
an entire afternoon, with most of the 
time devoted to the first act of The 
Magic Flute. The variation in cul- 
tural background among the stu- 
dents was little short of amazing. 
Those who played the various roles 
in the opera constituted an inter- 
national cast, if I have ever heard 
and seen one: the Queen of the 
Night was American, her three at- 
tendants were Greek, Finnish and 
American, Tamino was Austrian, 
Pamino was Greek, Papageno was 
Japanese, Papagena was Greek, Sar- 
astro was German and Monostatos 
was Japanese. All of these students 
had excellent voices; they sang mu- 
sically, they had dramatic ability, 
they were most receptive to Profes- 
sor Witt’s suggestions, and they were 
pliable in his expert hands—and it 
was thrilling to see the improvement 
some of them made in this short 
period of instruction. The other 
members of the class—those who were 
not playing roles in the opera— 
seemed just as interested in what was 
going on as thggactual participants. 
They also seetfled about as varied 
in national background. 


RECENT RECORDS 
(Continued from page 41) 


Mosart’s Symphony in G Minor, K. 
550, and Haydn’s Symphony in D 
Major, No. 104. In 1788, when Mo- 
zart composed his Symphony in G 
Minor, the symphony had arrived at 
the center of concert importance. 
The mighty “Jupiter” represented 
the height of orchestral development 
in its century. Mozart would have 
credited Haydn as his colleague with 
a large share of this symphonic de- 
velopment, and Haydn voluntarily 
confessed his indebtedness to Mozart. 
In this light, the recording offers a 
prudent combination of comple- 
mentary genius. 

S. Hurok Presents gives brief, and 
in many cases too brief, samplings of 
the artistry of singers Marian Ander- 
son, Cesare Valetti, Leonard Warren, 
Roberta Peters and Jan Peerce, pi- 
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Although German and Austrian 
students were in the minority, the 
class was conducted in German. Yet 
none of the students, including the 
Americans, seemed to have the slight- 
est difficulty in following the instruc- 
tor or in communicating with him 
and with fellow students. During the 
“coke” breaks, students appeared 
to be on very friendly terms. They 
seemed eager, to communicate and 
share experiences with one another. 
I heard an Italian girl offer to assist 
an American girl with her Italian 
assignment, and I saw a German 
helping one of the Japanese boys 
with German pronunciation. 

I thought as I watched these tal- 
ented youngsters in this warm and 
friendly professional and social situa- 
tion that this was not only good op- 
era education—and it was very good 
indeed,—it was also very good educa- 
tion in international understanding. 
Here was concrete evidence of the 
power and potentiality of music as 
a means of bringing people together 
and of welding bonds of lasting in- 
terest and friendship. I wished that 
Senator Fulbright and other states- 
men and philanthropists who have 
been influential in bringing about 
cultural exchange programs might 
have just such tangible and moving 
evidence as IT was at the moment 
having, of the rightness and fruitful- 
ness of their basic premise. >>> 


anists Artur Rubinstein and Byron 
Janis, violinist Henryk Szeryng, cell- 
ist Gregor Piatigorsky and _ Fritz 
Reiner conducting the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Moussorgsky’s 
A Night on Bald Mountain. This 
recording should be a “must” for 
early music appreciation courses. For 
the musical scholar, however, it 
would have little appeal. —R. C. 


Talented musicians and vocalists 
in the Philadelphia area are being 
sought by the, Philadelphia Orches- 
tra to audition for solo appearances 
in the annual series of Children’s 
Concerts, Junior Student Concerts 
and Senior Student Concerts. Apph- 
cations are available at the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra offices, Room 1225, 
Broad-Locust Bldg., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. Deadline for receipt of appli- 
cations is March 1. 


Mr. M. Charles Kingry, Music Super- 
visor, Rozell Consolidated Schools, 
Rozell, Ka., writes of his new Slinger- 
land 4402 Olympic Tympani (with 
the pedal that doesn’t slip). “We just 
received the Olympic Pedal Tympani 
and are very well pleased with them. 
The tone is beautiful, the mechanical 
operation is so simple, the tuning of 
these tymps is also very easy and they 
hold the pitch fine. Last but not least 
they are finished very nicely.” 


ROBERT WHITFORD 
PIANO METHODS 


One CLASSIC and One MODERN 
t the grectest change in piano 
education in the past 100 years 
Write Dept. J, for a Free copy of 
PIANO TEACHING TODAY 
ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 
3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 
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Clarinet, Alto Sax,/Tenor Sax 
— Rico Reeds come accurately 
graded. At Music Dealers 
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FROM OUR 
READERS 


N your editorial page, in the 
resolutions for the new year, 
words of wisdom were spoken in re- 
minding teachers not to treat every 
pupil as a potential artist... “the 
vast majority of all the students of 
music are not unusually gifted .. . 
for most people music is not likely 
to be more than a hobby and a rec- 
reation.” I am sure teachers every- 
where would appreciate it if Music 
‘Journal were to launch a synopsis 
or round table discussion on the 
problem of why so many children 
start music lessons and then drop 
them like a hot potato. Perhaps 
leading teachers in piano, strings, 
woodwind, brass, voice, directors of 
music schools, music educators and 
artists could bring the problem to a 
focus and recommend ways of coping 
with it in the studio, in the home 
and in the music schools. Perhaps 
even public school music could be 
drawn in to encourage serious study 
of instruments. 
—Bernard Kirshbaum 
Flushing, N.Y 


I SAY this sincerely, not to Hatter 
anyone. | was deeply impressed 
with your January issue. | hadn't 
sen your magazine for vears and it 


SOUNDS 


the crving babe 


The purring cat 


nation. Without the assistance of the 
university it is fairly safe to say that 
our mechanical and scientific age 
would have been greatly retarded. 
However, when the artistic contribu- 
tions of our educational institutions 
are considered, the aura of profes- 


Christopher Lofting is a student at the 
ingeles, specializing in writing for the the- 
atre field. He feels that community audi 
ences across the nation, particularly those 
lacking a professional resident opera com- 
pany, should place less importance on cold 


professionalism and encourage local students 
of opera by their badly needed support 
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certainly reflects the highest stand- 
ards that I have seen for a long time 
in any American publication. 


Will you be kind enough to enter 
me as one of your new subscribers 
and have us billed for a two-year 
subscription. Keep up the good 
work! 

—Kurt Singer 
Buena Park, Cal. 


on an- 
other hit in the 1959 Music 
Journal Annual. This is one of the 
finest source books in existence and 
certainly denotes a tremendous 
amount of work on the part of your 
staff in bringing this information in 
such a complete and concise manner. 

Especially of interest is the sec- 
tion on the people active in the Mu- 
sic Induftry. We, out this far, do not 
get to know intimately a lot of the 
people listed and it is good to “see” 
them in this section. 

Words cannot express the grati- 
tude we of the teaching field have 
for the tremendous effort you make 
in our behalf in putting out this 
issue. | know many of my colleagues 
would join me, and T hope many of 
them do write you personally, to 
thank vou for this wonderful book 
CONGRATULATIONS! 

Walter C. Welhe 
Seattle, Washington 


pasar cone. ce cell wow hap 


that, unlike science, art is whoily de- 
pendent on the divine gift of talent 
and has little to do with the acquired 
skills obtainable through a univer- 
sity education. While everyone ac- 
cepts the fact that a doctor must 
learn his profession at an accredited 
university and medical school, the 
artist is supposed to be a born genius 
who receives his inspiration through 
living in an unsanitary garret and 
is, therefore, somehow in an alien 
environment if found within the 
intellectual atmosphere of a college. 

Long overlooked by performer and 
audience alike, the American uni- 


positive nature. Believe me, I am 
most appreciative! 

—Peter Paul Fuchs 

Baton Rouge, La. 


HE Music Journal has been a 
valuable source of inspiration, 
information and reference in my 
work with music students. It always 
contains some worthwhile material 
which can be used in my classes or 
studio to clarify, illustrate or ampli- 
fy current study. I keep quite a file 
of back issues in my office for handy 
reference material. Many of the stu- 
dents who use it in college become 
eventual subscribers. 
—W. Earl Sauerwein 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


N the January issue of Music 
Journal was an article by Lucien 
Thomson . .. who writes of the work 
of Kathryne Owens and her teaching 
music to the pre-school children. I 
am interested in knowing more ot 
her procedures. . .. This was a good 
article and I’m sure that it will pro- 
voke much thought. 
—M. H. Shoemaker 
Hastings, Nebraska 


AM a subscriber to this excellent 
magazine and enjoyed reading 
the newest January, 1960 issue (as ! 
do all the other issues). Regarding 
the fine erticle by Lucien Thomson. 
on “Earlier Music Lessons for Chil 
dren,” | would appreciate hearing 
from the author whether this 
material of Mies Kathryne Owens is 
few sale 
fun 
New Youd 


area U.S. U. Nas gained a reputation 
that has spread to become national 
—even international—in scope. 

To Dr. Ducloux one of the great- 
est problems to overcome is the 
prejudice and misconceptions in the 
minds of the audience. Opera, 
through its traditional position as a 
means of classical expression, has ac- 
quired the reputation of being the 
last stronghold of Old World musical 
theatre culture requiring, on the part 
of its performers, a German or 
Italian accent, obesity and old age. 
“Thus,” says Dr. Ducloux, “we have 
the stereotype of the opera singer.” 
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by Hawley Ades 


SATB with narrator, $1.25 


A new production number, appropriate for any season of the year, 
HOLipAY MONTAGE gives musical expression to all the major holiday 
observances common to our American heritage. 

Developed from a concert sequence featured on tour and television 
by Fred Waring and the Pennsylvanians, this new work is offered as 
the answer to repeated requests for a strong program idea that knits 
a group of choral numbers into a cohesive, dramatically effective unit. 
Narration and musical continuity between selections supply a unify- 
ing framework for the broadly varied individual selections. 

Hawley Ades’ tasteful and engagingly singable arrangements of 
the year’s most memorable musical milestones will provide an exciting 
closing section for any program of general audience appeal. 

Taking about 24 minutes to perform, HoLipay MONTAGE builds 
audience excitement as it pays tribute to the commemorations that 
are closest to the hearts of the people of the United States. 

The holidays and their musical counterparts are listed below. 
(These arrangements are available only as part of the complete work, 


MONTAGE.) 


HALLOWE'EN . 
THANKSGIVING... 


CHRISTMAS 


NEW YEAR'S DAY 


oy VALENTINES DAY 
4 PATRICK'S 
A PASSOVER 


a most important asset. What the 
serious student lacks in maturity and 
experience he makes up for in the 
power and vitality that is found only 
in the young. 

It should be taken into considera- 
tion also that the American univer- 
sity’s unique position gives it many 
other advantages over any profes- 
sional or non-professional company. 
With the exception of the instruc- 
tors, no one is paid for his or her 
services. The majority of the allotted 
funds can, therefore, be used for sets, 
costumes, lighting and publicity and 
are not eaten up by excessive salaries. 
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INTRODUCTION ..... 
COLUMBUS DAY.... 


LINCOLN'S BIRTHDAY 
WASMINGTON'S BIRTHDAY 


America, the Beautiful ........ 


Dark-Byed Lad, Columbus .... 
.. .The Ghosts’ High Noon ... 
_ Netherlands Hymn 


Over the River and Through the Wood 


Jingle Bells 

lo, How o Rose E’er Blooming 
Adeste Fidelis (optional) 

Auld Lang Syne 


Abe Lincoln Was Tow'ring Mon 


A Teast te General Washington 
| Lowe Thee (ich Liehe Dich) 


Drink te Me Only with Thine Eyes 


Thewgh Dart Are Sorrows 
le’ My Peoote Go 
Adore: 


much to the unity of the organiza- 
tion. 

To Dr. Ducloux’s way of thinking, 
the key to the continuance of opera 
in the United States is youth, ex- 
perimentation, and, within tradi- 
tional limits, modernization. Only in 
conforming to the desires and tastes 
audience 


da 


of an ever-changing can 
opera hope to survive and grow. I he 
American university, above any other 
producing organization, might prove 
to be the most influential force for 
a resurgence of the popularity of 


opera in this country, >>> 
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a promising composing and con- 
ducting career to study with Henri 
Neuhaus, Gilels’ teacher. Connois- 
seurs of superb piano playing are im- 
measurably richer as a result of his 
decision. 

Other Monitor recordings demon- 
strate his versatility in works by 
Frat nd Tschai 


Prokoviev, Ba I 
kovsky. It is hoped that this com 
manding artist will soon be heard 
in a United 
ance where we may judge his versa 


A.B 


States concert appear 


tility in person 
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Music Teaching in Austria 


GUESS the old saying “You can 

take the man out of the country, 
but you can’t take the country out 
of the man” in a way applies to mu- 
sic teachers—at least it applies to this 
one. We hadn’t been in Austria more 
than a week or so before I felt an 
urge to visit some educational insti- 
tutions, talk with teachers, and learn 
something of current practices in 
this land which has produced such 
a wealth of great music and mu- 
sicians. I have by no means found 
answers to all my questions, but I 
have discovered some _ interesting 
things, and have had some stimulat- 
ing experiences. 

One thing I have discovered—a 
point relevant to a classic issue of 
American music education—is that 
the classroom teacher teaches her 
own music here in Austria. But her 
preparation to do the job, I soon 
found out, is quite a different story 
from that of her American counter- 
part. Instead of the meager six hours 
of music which is fairly standard in 
American undergraduate elementary 
education curricula, the Austrian 
student who is preparing to be an 
elementary school teacher is required 
to study music throughout her entire 
five years of teacher training. At the 
teachers’ college in Salzburg, for ex- 
ample, each pupil studies at least 


JACK M. WATSON 


one instrument for the full period 
of her training; she also has mu- 
sic classes (fundamentals, history, 
theory, literature, and methods and 
materials) for the full five years; she 
is required to sing in the chorus and 
to play in the orchestra a large por- 
tion of the time; and she actually 
teaches music as a regular part of 
her practice-teaching program. If 
American elementary school teachers 
had comparable musical training, 
perhaps there would be no issue as 
to who should teach music in the 
elementary schools. 

As I have observed classes in Aus- 
trian institutions of higher educa- 
tion, I have been struck by the re- 
laxed and friendly relationship be- 
tween teachers and students. As a 
matter of fact, much of the teaching 
I observed seemed to follow quite 
democratic lines. For example, dur- 
ing the final session of the day, an 
opera workshop instructor had _ his 


students take turns as critics and 
discussion leaders in reviewing and 
evaluating the day’s work. Another 
instructor encouraged his students to 
analyze and prescribe for one an- 
other’s problems. A choral conductor 
invited criticism from members of 
his ensemble on matters of pitch, 
note accuracy, phrasing and so forth. 

The State Academy of Music and 
Dramatic Art, which is the direct 
descendant of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde—the music schoo] that 
in the second half of the 19th century 
developed into a highly esteemed 
institution of great artistic value— 
has an enrollment of some fifteen 
hundred students. Although it is 
now completely state-supported, ap- 
proximately half its students are 
from other countries. There were 
Americans in every class I attended 
at the Academy, and there is no 
question but that these students rep- 
resent us well. Instructor after in- 
structor commented about the high 
quality of American students. Sev- 
eral vocal teachers went so far as to 
say that their best students came 
from the United States, and they 
were complimentary about the tech- 
nical training the students had re- 
ceived at home. The one weakness 
they found in American students, 
they said, was language—they simply 
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were not properly prepared in the 
basic languages. 

One of my most interesting ex- 
periences at the Academy was an 
opera class conducted by the cele- 
brated stage director of the Staats- 
oper, Josef Witt. The class lasted 
an entire afternoon, with most of the 
time devoted to the first act of The 
Magic Flute. The variation in cul- 
tural background among: the stu- 
dents was little short of amazing. 
Those who played the various roles 
in the opera constituted an inter- 
national cast, if I have ever heard 
and seen one: the Queen of the 
Night was American, her three at- 
tendants were Greek, Finnish and 
American, Tamino was Austrian, 
Pamino was Greek, Papageno was 
Japanese, Papagena was Greek, Sar- 
astro was German and Monostatos 
was Japanese. All of these students 
had excellent voices; they sang mu- 
sically, they had dramatic ability, 
they were most receptive to Profes- 
sor Witt’s suggestions, and they were 
pliable in his expert hands—and it 
was thrilling to see the improvement 
some of them made in this short 
period of instruction. The other 
members of the class—those who were 
not playing roles in the opera— 
seemed just as interested in what was 
going on as the actual participants. 
They also seemed about as varied 
in national background. 


RECENT RECORDS 


(Continued from page 41) 


Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor, K. 
550, and Haydn’s Symphony in D 
Major, No. 104. In ‘1788, when Mo- 
zart composed his Symphony in G 
Minor, the symphony had arrived at 
the center of concert importance. 
The mighty “Jupiter” represented 
the height of orchestral development 
in its century. Mozart would have 
credited Haydn as his colleague with 
a large share of this symphonic de- 
velopment, and Haydn voluntarily 
confessed his indebtedness to Mozart. 
In this light, the recording offers a 
prudent combination of comple- 
mentary genius. 

S. Hurok Presents gives brief, and 
in many cases too brief, samplings of 
the artistry of singers Marian Ander- 
son, Cesare Valetti, Leonard Warren, 
Roberta Peters and Jan Peerce, pi- 
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Although German and Austrian 
students were in the minority, the 
class was conducted in German. Yet 
none of the students, including the 
Americans, seemed to have the slight- 
est difficulty in following the instruc- 
tor or in communicating with him 
and with fellow students. During the 
“coke” breaks, the students appeared 
to be on very friendly terms. They 
seemed eager, to communicate and 
share experiences with one another. 
I heard an Italian gir] offer to assist 
an American girl with her Italian 
assignment, and I saw a German 
helping one of the Japanese boys 
with German pronunciation. 

I thought as I watched these tal- 
ented youngsters in this warm and 
friendly professional and social situa- 
tion that this was not only good op- 
era education—and it was very good 
indeed,—it was also very good educa- 
tion in international understanding. 
Here was concrete evidence of the 
power and potentiality of music as 
a means of bringing people together 
and of welding bonds of lasting in- 
terest and friendship. I wished that 
Senator Fulbright and other states- 
men and philanthropists who have 
been influential in bringing about 
cultural exchange programs might 
have just such tangible and moving 
evidence as I was at the moment 
having, of the rightness and fruitful- 
ness of their basic premise. >>> 


anists Artur Rubinstein and Byron 
Janis, violinist Henryk Szeryng, cell- 
ist Gregor Piatigorsky and Fritz 
Reiner conducting the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Moussorgsky’s 
A Night on Bald Mountain. This 
recording should be a “must” for 
early music appreciation courses. For 
the musical scholar, however, it 
would have little appeal. —R. C. 


Talented musicians and vocalists 
in the Philadelphia area are being 
sought by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra to audition for solo appearances 
in the annual series of Children’s 
Concerts, Junior Student Concerts 
and Senior Student Concerts. Apphi- 
cations are available at the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra offices, Room 1225, 
Broad-Locust Bldg., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. Deadline for receipt of appli- 
cations is March 1. 


Mr. M. Charles Kingry, Music Super- 
visor, Rozell Consolidated Schools, 
Rozell, Ka., writes of his new Slinger- 
land 4402 Olympic Tympani (with 
the pedal that doesn’t slip). “We just 
received the Olympic Pedal Tympani 
and are very well pleased with them. 
The tone is beautiful, the mechanical 
operation is so simple, the tuning of 
these tymps is also very easy and they 
hold the pitch fine. Last but not least 


they are finished very nicely.” 


ROBERT WHITFORD 
PIANO METHODS 


One CLASSIC and One MODERN 
represent the grectest change in piano 
education in the past 100 years 
Write Dept. J, for a Free copy of 
PIANO TEACHING TODAY 
ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 
3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 


FOR 


PLAYABILITY 
- SAY 


THE REEDS THAT 
“BLOW EASY” 
Clarinet, Alto Sax,/Tenor Sax 
— Rico Reeds come accurately 
graded. At Music Dealers 
everywhere! 


PRODUCTS 


155 North La Brea 
Hollywood 36, 
California 
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FROM OUR 
READERS 


ss. your editorial page, in the 
resolutions for the new year, 
words of wisdom were spoken in re- 
minding teachers not to treat every 
pupil as a potential artist . . . “the 
vast majority of all the students of 
music are not unusually gifted . . . 
for most people music is not likely 
to be more than a hobby and a rec- 
reation.” I am sure teachers every- 
where would appreciate it if Muszc 
Journal were to launch a synopsis 
or round table discussion on the 
problem of why so many children 
start music lessons and then drop 
them like a hot potato. Perhaps 
leading teachers in piano, strings, 
woodwind, brass, voice, directors of 
music schools, music educators and 
artists could bring the problem to a 
focus and recommend ways of coping 
with it in the studio, in the home 
and in the music schools. Perhaps 
even public school music could be 
drawn in to encourage serious study 
of instruments. 

—Bernard Kirshbaum 

Flushing, N. Y. 


SAY this sincerely, not to flatter 
anyone. I was deeply impressed 
with your January issue. I hadn't 
seen your magazine for years and it 


SOUNDS 


The crying babe— 
The purring cat— 
The roaring train— 
The sizzling fat— 
The snapping fire— 
The shouting child— 
The lover’s sigh— 
The thunder wild— 
The pattering rain— 
The mother’s croon— 
The tiger’s growl— 
The laughing loon— 
Then last of all— 
The murmuring sea— 
Combine them all— 
Life’s Symphony! 


—Ann Vander Kam 
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certainly reflects the highest stand- 
ards that I have seen for a long time 
in any American publication. 

Will you be kind enough to enter 
me as one of your new subscribers 
and have us billed for a two-year 
subscription. Keep up the good 
work! 

—Kurt Singer 
! Buena Park, Cal. 


on an- 

/ other hit in the 1959 Music 
Journal Annual. This is one of the 
finest source books in existence and 
certainly denotes a tremendous 
amount of work on the part of your 
staff in bringing this information in 
such a complete and concise manner. 

Especially of interest is the sec- 
tion on the people active in the Mu- 
sic Industry. We, out this far, do not 
get to know intimately a lot of the 
people listed and it is good to “see” 
them in this section. 

«’ Words cannot express the grati- 
tude we of the teaching field have 
for the tremendous effort you make 
in our behalf in putting out this 
issue. I know many of my colleagues 
would join me, and I hope many of 
them do write you personally, to 
thank you for this wonderful book. 
Again CONGRATULATIONS! 

—Walter C. Welke 
Seattle, Washington 


T is my moral duty, and a very 
pleasant one, to tell you how hap- 

py I was with the treatment that my 
article “In Defense of Modern Mu- 
sic’ received at the hands of your 
editorial staff. 

Having published articles for a 
number of years, I am not at all un- 
familiar with the practice of one’s 
work being accepted enthusiastically, 
but later being changed editorially 
to the point of complete distortion. 
I have also seen my articles printed 
in such obscure spots that it made 
me wonder why they had been ac- 
cepted in the first place. , 

This, however, was an experience 
of an entirely different and far more 


positive nature. Believe me, I am 
most appreciative! 

—Peter Paul Fuchs 

Baton Rouge, La. 


HE Music Journal has been a 
valuable source of inspiration, 
information and reference in my 
work with music students. It always 
contains some worthwhile material 
which can be used in my classes or 
studio to clarify, illustrate or ampli- 
fy current study. I keep quite a file 
of back issues in my office for handy 
reference material. Many of the stu- 
dents who use it in college become 
eventual subscribers. 
—W. Earl Sauerwein 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


N the January issue of Music 
Journal was an article by Lucien 
Thomson . .. who writes of the work 
of Kathryne Owens and her teaching 
music to the pre-school children. | 
am interested in knowing more of 
her procedures. . . . This was a good 
article and I’m sure that it will pro- 
voke much thought. 
—M. H. Shoemaker 
Hastings, Nebraska 


AM a subscriber to this excellent 

magazine and enjoyed reading 
the newest January, 1960 issue (as I 
do all the other issues). Regarding 
the fine article by Lucien Thomson, 
on “Earlier Music Lessons for Chil- 
dren,” I would appreciate hearing 
from the author . . . whether this 
material of Miss Kathryne Owens is 
for sale. 


—Ann Homans 
Larchmont, New York 
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by Hawley Ades 


SATB with narrator, $1.25 


A new production number, appropriate for any season of the year, 
HoLipAy MONTAGE gives musical expression to all the major holiday 
observances common to our American heritage. 

Developed from a concert sequence featured on tour and television 
by Fred Waring and the Pennsylvanians, this new work is offered as 
the answer to repeated requests for a strong program idea that knits 
a group of choral numbers into a cohesive, dramatically effective unit. 
Narration and musical continuity between selections supply a unify- 


ing framework for the broadly varied individual selections. 


Hawley Ades’ tasteful and engagingly singable 


the year’s most memorable musical milestones will provide an exciting 


closing section for any program of general audience 


Taking about 24 minutes to perform, HoLtipay MonrTAGE builds 
audience excitement as it pays tribute to the commemorations that 


are closest to the hearts of the people of the United 


The holidays and their musical counterparts are listed below. 
(These arrangements are available only as part of the complete work, 


Ho ipay MONTAGE. ) 


arrangements of 


appeal. 


States. 


INTRODUCTION America, the Beautiful Bates 
COLUMBUS DAY ............. Dark-Eyed Lad, Columbus Ades 
HALLOWE'EN The Ghosts’ High Noon Gilbert 
Netherlands Hymn Traditional 
Over the River and Through the Wood ..... Traditional 
Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming ............ Praetorius 
Adeste Fidelis (optional) ................ Traditional 
NEW YEAR’S DAY .......---. Auld Lang Syne Traditional 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY ........ Abe Lincoln Was a Tow’ring Man ...........-..- Ades 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY... .A Toast to General Washington ........... Hopkinson 
VALENTINE’S DAY............ I Love Thee (Ich Liebe Dich) ..............+55- Grieg 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes ........ Traditional 
ST. PATRICK’S DAY..........- Though Dark Are Our Sorrows .............. Moore 
PASSOVER Let My People Go Spiritual 
B’/shuv Adonai Traditional 
Os Jesus Christ Is Ris‘n Today .............. Traditional 
Wy, MEMORIAL DAY ws Traditional 
a 4 4° INDEPENDENCE DAY.......... The Stars and Stripes Forever ................! Sousa 

a 


Send the coupon immediately for your Introductory Copy 


— AT NO CHARGE, 


by Hawley Ades. 


NAME____ 


[city ZONE 


STATE__ 


INTRODUCTORY COPY OFFER!| | | | 


l SHAWNEE PRESS, INC. Delaware Water Gap, Penna. 


Please send an Introductory Copy—at no charge —of 
f the new Fred Waring production, HOLIDAY MONTAGE, 
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The New Normandy 


“Reso-Tone’ 14P 


$149°° 


Normandy 5P 
all-wood $1 59°° 


RMANDY 
LATEAU 
ARINETS 


An excitingly new, history-making 
“first’—a clarinet that music educators 
are talking about—the Normandy 14P 
“Reso-Tone” full plateau (covered key) 
clarinet, priced amazingly low at 
$149.50! This new model, along with the 
custom-designed Normandy SP wood- 
body plateau clarinet at $159.50, pro- 
vides many advantages for the student. 

The remarkable Normandy plateau 
clarinets will increase the span of student 
musical education, decrease dropouts, 
provide earlier peak of student’s interest, 
and help the student progress faster, with 
more confidence! 

The 14P and SP plateau clarinets erase 
the problem of very young children (or 
even older students with small hands) 
covering the ring key tone holes. Keys 
placed for the hands of an adult are eas- 
ily manipulated by the smallest fingers. 
The Normandy full-plateau clarinets help 
students develop good playing habits .. . 
allows them to use a natural, more com- 
fortable hand position without awkward- 
ly stretching their small fingers. 

Squeaks and fuzziness of tone that re- 
sult from poor tone hole coverage are 
now all but eliminated. These models 
help the students acquire a full, deep, 
rich tonal quality right from the start. 
Pad openings are always the same, assur- 
ing correct intonation. 

The Normandy 14P “Reso-Tone” is 
made of the wonder material “Viton”. 
It is the strongest, most durable material 
ever developed for the clarinet. Leblanc 
has established a low, low price, has 
tooled for large scale production. No oth- 
er manufacturer has the tooling necessary 
to produce a correct power forged key 
all-plateau clarinet for the student. 
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